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Wright Reports on Prégress 
Of Federal Airport Program 


Grant offers for 101 projects, totaling about $11,500,000, had been approved and mailed 
to airport sponsors by October 27, T. P. Wright, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, announced 
in addressing the National Association of State Aviation Officials, in which he stressed accom- 
plishments achieved to date by CAA with regard to the National Airport Program. 


Mr. Wright further stated in his address, which was 
delivered at Fort Worth, Tex., on October 27, that 
when he left Washington 2 days previously, other 
projects were moving toward approval which, he be- 
lieved, would be granted within the next 5 days. He 
pointed out, however, that probably 15 or 20 more 
projects would be received for clearance and approval 
in the interim. In addition, 
number of others in the regional offices were in process 
of being transmitted to the Washington office. 

These signed grant offers represent a contractual 
obligation on the part of the Federal Government to 
the sponsors of these projects. Work is already under 
way on some of them and the others can proceed at 
any time the sponsors desire. 

Traces Development.—Mr. Wright traced events 
linked with the program since the Federal Airport 
Act was passed in May 1946. At that time CAA had 
a small staff engaged in its airport advisory service, 
utilizing experience, engineering standards and speci- 
fications resulting from wartime construction of air- 
ports and landing fields for the military services. 
These results of wartime operations, which were 
entrusted to CAA, were found to be generally satis- 
factory and applicable to the construction program 
under the Federal Airport Act. They were combined 
with the knowledge and experience of other Federal 
and various State agencies so that the technical stand- 
ards of CAA could represent a national composite of 
the best engineering thought. 

Immediately after Congress made funds available in 
July 1946, CAA began the work of setting up the 
organization, regulations and techniques necessary for 
administration of the act. 

A major move toward actual construction was formu- 
lation of the National Airport Plan, required by the 
act, with the assistance and cooperation of State, 
county, and municipal officials. The first National 
Airport Plan was published in December 1946. 

Survey of Needs.—The current plan—embodying 
a prediction of the Nation’s needs during 1947, 1948, 
and 1949—calls for construction of 2,550 new airports 
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and improvement of 1,881] existing airports at a total 
cost of $986,000,000, with the Federal share being 
approximately $440,000,000. This plan is to be re- 
vised annually, the next revision being scheduled for 
December 1947. 

The initial appropriation by Congress made $41,097,- 
000 available for projects in the United States and 
$1,653,000 for projects in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

With the National Airport Plan listing projects re- 
quiring $440,000,000, selection of projects to be under- 
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Sixty-one percent of the 1946 flying hours 
reported by personal pilots was logged in flight 
training, the above graph shows. 
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Balk of Flying 
Done in Training 
Survey Feveals 


Instruction accounts for the great bulk of 
private flying, according to a Civil Aeronautics 
Administration study released in October, the 
first on the subject since 1942. 


The preliminary report on aircraft use in 
1946 shows that private and nonscheduled commer- 
cial aircraft flew 9,800,000 hours in continental United 
States during the year, more than five times the 
1,934,000 revenue-hours of all the domestic scheduled 
airlines. 

Sixty-one Percent Instructional.—Of the 9,800,- 
000-hour total, 61 percent was instructional flying, 17 
percent personal flying, 11 percent business flying, and 
10 percent transportation for hire or other revenue- 
producing activity. 

This contrasts with findings that 51 percent of the 
planes operated were engaged in personal flying, 43 
percent in instructional flying, 29 percent in business 
flying, 23 percent in transportation for hire and other 
revenue-producing flying. (The percentages total more 
than 100 because one aircraft can be used for several 
types of flying.) . 

The total volume is more than 2% times that of 
1942. In that year instructional flying represented 
an even greater proportion of the total, 70.8 percent; 
probably because of the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram and the restrictions on personal flying. 

The report points out that 1946 “was not at all 
typical . . . personal flying did not really get under 
way until the latter part of the year when actual 
‘postwar’ models became available.” 

Averaged 183 hours.—An average of 183 hours 
was flown by all private aircraft in 1946. Aircraft used 
in instructional flying ran up an average of 261 hours, 
against 62 hours for those in personal flying and 68 in 
business. Those engaged in transportation for hire 
were used 87 hours, while those in other revenue- 
producing activity totaled 73 hours. 

The survey reveals that small aircraft, 65 horse- 
power or less, comprised more than one-half of the 
planes flying in 1946, and that these planes did about 
70 percent of all flying. Furthermore, 75 percent of 
tle hours flown by the small planes were for training. 

The study is based on replies received from more 
than 11,000 aircraft owners, on the basis of which 
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CAB Orders General Investigation 
Of Cargo Transportation Charges 


\ general investigation of the air-freight rate picture has been ordered by the Civil Aero- 


nautics Board as a result of a rate controversy 
three airlines. 

The CAB, 
the reduced freight rates recently set by 
United and PCA as requested by the noncertificated 


however, decided against suspending 


American, 


carriers, indicating that it considered the lower rates 
as normal competition. 

The cargo carriers charged that the reduced tariffs 
of the three airlines which went into effect October 5 
are unfair because (a) they are below the cost of 
service, and (b) the ability of the airlines to establish 
these tariffs rests upon the mail subsidy they are al- 
lowed to receive. 

The initial tariffs filed by the cargo carriers when 
they were created as a special group were generally 
about 30 percent below those of the airlines, the CAB 
pointed out. In return the airlines have filed tariffs 
on selected commodities between selected points at 
about 4 percent below those of the cargo carriers. 

Asked to Compete.—*Admittedly this is competi- 
tion,” the CAB said, “even though it may not be 
competition at every point. But unless this be unfair 
competition, this is the very privilege that the non- 
certificated carriers asked for and were granted. The 
exemption accorded them certainly was not that of a 
one-sided right, namely the right to compete against 
the certificated carriers and the privilege to be pro- 
tected against competition from them.” 

“Undercutting as such is not an evil,” the CAB 
declared. “The public interest is served by the lowest 
economical tariff. That is both the theory and virtue 
of competition.” 

The CAB pointed out that the cargo carriers were 
given the right to compete with the airlines when they 
were allowed to carry Cargo on a scheduled as well as 
nonscheduled basis without holding certificates. 

In regard to the lower rates, the CAB pointed out 
that all industry goes through the experience of pro- 
motional rates which are set initially below costs in 
the hope of raising the volume, and thereby bringing 
the costs down. “In the light of the vast potential 
market for air cargo a reasonable promotional rate is 
not unjustified,” the CAB said. 

Paid for Mail Service.—The argument that the 
airline cargo tariffs are supported by mail subsidies 
was repudiated by the CAB. 

The 45 cents a ton-mile rate paid American and 
United is a service rate designed to compensate them 
only for the costs of carrying the mail plus a reasonable 
return on the investment devoted to that service, the 
CAB said. While PCA is a “need” carrier depending 
on mail payment to break even on its operating costs, 
the increased temporary rate provides no compensa- 
tion to the airline for losses in its cargo operations, 
the CAB stated. 

The CAB declared that no action it has taken or is 
now taking places subsidy by the United States Treas- 
ury behind the effort of the regular airlines to meet 
the competition of the noncertificated carriers. The 
airlines must depend on their own funds in their cargo 
ventures. 

While the airline mail rate is much higher than the 
disputed cargo rate, the CAB pointed out that mail 
is not cargo. Mail carriage demands special han- 
dling and special schedules. The 45-cent rate applies, 
for instance, not only to the large volume of mail car- 
ried between New York and Los Angeles, but to the 
few pounds of mail picked up in Des Moines and de- 
livered to Cheyenne or Salt Lake City. 

The CAB said that the offer of noncertificated car- 
riers to carry mail at less than the going rate of 45 
cents a ton-mile is merely an unanalyzed offer having 
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between the noncertificated cargo carriers and 





no relationship to costs and intended simply to con- 
fuse the issues. 

Rate-making Principles.—Finding that the cargo 
tariffs bear little relationship to the cost of service 
both in the case of the airlines and the cargo carriers, 
the CAB has ordered an investigation to attempt to 
develop some rational principles for tariff-making, as 
well as to inquire into the validity of the tariffs that 
have been filed. 

The Board gave as an example the extraordinary 
difference that exists between the tariffs on cargo mov- 
ing between Newark and Los Angeles, and Newark 
and San Francisco. In some categories the former 
rate is more than the latter; in others it is less. “Dif- 
ferences such as this may have merit, but these and 
other tariffs seem to have little reference to any rational 
principle of tariff making,” the CAB said. 

The CAB admitted that it will not be easy to correct 
all tariff inequities that may exist in air transportation, 
pointing out that it took decades before rational prin- 
ciples were evolved for rail transportation. “But a 
beginning must be made,” the CAB said, “and we 
choose to do it now.” 

In addition to the three airlines, the 10 cargo car- 
riers affected by the order are: Air Cargo Transport 
Corp.; California Eastern Airways; Globe Freight 
Airlines; Latin-American Cargo; Monogahela Valley 
Airways; Mutual Aviation; Riddle Aviation Co.; 
Slick Airways; The Flying Tiger Line; and Willis 
Air Service. 


Aviation Training Films 
Are Available to Public 


More than 300,000 persons saw films and filmstrips 
made available by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s Aviation Training Division during the fiscal 
year 1947, 

Starting in May 1946, with 28 subjects, the Division 
now circulates 235 different titles. The total includes 
100 sound films for 16-mm. projectors, and 135 film- 
strips in the 35-mm. size. 

Films and strips, covering nearly every phase of 
aviation training, may be obtained free by educational 
institutions and other organizations which show them 
without charge. Applications for loans should be 
made to the administrator of the CAA region in which 
the borrower is located. A catalogue of CAA film aids 
is also obtainable from the regional administrator. A 
bibliography of aviation films and related subjects, 
including some low-cost items available from non- 
government sources, may be had by application to the 
CAA Aviation Training Division, Washington 25, D. C. 
It contains an alphabetical listing of subjects covering 
more than 100 pages. 

The only obligations assumed by the borrower of 
films and strips are to report to the CAA on the uses 
made of them and to return them promptly. Shipping 
cost must be paid by the recipient for films weighing 
over. 4 pounds. 

The popularity of these aids to aviation training is 
shown by the attendance figures, which have grown 
from 8,000 in December 1946 to a record high of 62,000 
in April 1947. Total for the fiscal year 1947 was 
303,000. 

Requests should be addressed to the regional ad- 
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Arcata Experiments 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration will 
assume supervision of the landing aids experi- 
ment station at Arcata, Calif., on January 1, 
1948, T. P. Wright, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, has announced. 


The station will continue to be operated by 
Transocean Air Lines, as in the past, under contract 
with the Federal Government. The transfer of super- 
vision to the CAA from the United States Navy will 
be largely a “paper” change, involving little or no 
difference in operations or policy at the station. 

Arcata, which is 290 miles north of San Francisco 
near Eureka, was chosen by the Navy early in the war 
for carrier pilot training. Later Arcata was used for 
secret experiments with fog dispersal equipment called 
“FIDO,” with radar control of aircraft, and with poor- 
visibility airport and approach lighting systems. 
Arcata is subject to frequent, heavy fogs. 

After the war, experiments with bad-weather land- 
ing aids were continued under joint sponsorship of 
the Army Air Forces, the United States Navy, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, the Air Transport Association, and the 
Air Line Pilots Association. Funds were provided 
jointly by the Army and Navy, with the Navy super- 
vising the contract. 

After January 1, the CAA instead of the Navy will 
supervise the contract. The same sponsorship will 
continue. The CAA has contributed $100,000 to the 
work for the fiscal year 1948, supplementing larger 
contributions from the Army and Navy. 

Equipment now installed at Arcata includes a FIDO 
installation, several types of high-intensity lights, an 
instrument landing system, and ground controlled ap- 
proach radar facilities. Experiments during the next 
few months will attempt to determine the best type of 
equipment, the best procedures for use of this equip- 
ment, and the value of minor modifications. 


ministrators at 385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y.; 84 Marietta Street NW., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill; P. O. Box 
1689, Fort Worth 1, Tex.; Ninth Floor, City Hall 
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|; Advisory Committee Urges Changes 


In Private Pilot Training Methods 


The quality of flying instruction in this country must be raised and new methods of instruc- 
tion applied if private flying is to progress and gain new adherents, the Non-Scheduled Flying 
Advisory Committee, representing a cross-section of the aviation industry, told T. P. Wright, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, at its meeting in Washington, October 7 and 8. 


The committee endorsed a new flight curriculum 
now in force at Ohio University at Athens, and ap- 
proved the CAA’s assignment of three experienced 
officials to observe the details and results of this pro- 
gram, and its decision to consider it as an alternate 
course in its manual for flight instruction schools. 

Stresses Cross-Country Flying.—The Athens 
program, one of the regular courses offered by Ohio U., 
stresses the training of a private pilot, and particularly 
emphasizes cross-country flying. It is designed for all 
pilots, but particularly for those who intend to fly 
in the conduct of their own business, or for pleasure. 
The course is so designed, committee members pointed 
out, that the graduate can immediately add consider- 
ably to the usefulness of his airplane, and it elimi- 
nates many deficiencies which members said they have 
noted in standard instruction for many years past. 

Noise made by airplanes and its effect on sales, the 
aviation industry in general, and the Federal Airport 
Program occupied much of the committee’s discussion 
time. They recommended that the Administrator lay 
this subject forcibly before the President’s Air Policy 
Commission, and then voted to take a step themselves 
which is admittedly outside their province as a CAA- 
advisory committee. The chairman, William A. Mara, 
will write to the Aircraft Industries Association, con- 
sisting of airplane manufacturers, and to the Air 
Transport Association, the airlines and other organi- 
zations concerned, and warn them in strong terms of 
the harm being done by noisy airplanes to the profes- 
sion and sport of flying. Mr. Wright pointed out that 
a silent airplane engine and propeller are possible 
now, and he quoted the report of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics on recent noise 
research. 

Protests Growing.—The committee was advised 
by Charles I. Stanton, Deputy Administrator of the 
CAA, that agitation for local legislation already is 
growing in volume against the airplane as an unwel- 
come neighbor, ranging from an attempt by a large 
group of citizens to close the airport at Newark, N. J., 
to that of nearby residents of small, privately owned 
fields throughout the country to stop flying. 

Mr. Wright pointed out that the CAA has been and 
will continue to appear in court as friend of the 
court in cases involving complaints against noise by 
airplanes, and in supporting the cause of flyers and 
airport owners where citizen opposition is encountered, 
“but not for long,” Mr. Wright said, unless the air- 
plane itself is made quiet. 

The committee reiterated its belief that a single 
medical examination was sufficient for the private 
pilot, and the CAA agreed to refer the recommenda- 
tion to the Civil Aeronautics Board which issues regu- 
lations. 

It also recommended that the Administrator again 
present to the Aircraft Industries Association the pro- 
posal that industry and government join in an attempt 
to obtain funds for general development and improve- 
ment of the airplane. This proposition when pre- 
sented last spring was rejected by the AIA. 

The committee urged that any regulation adopted 
for the purpose of protecting pilots from head injuries 
in survivable crashes be worded very broadly so as to 
cover other types of crash protection in addition to 
shoulder harnesses. Redesign of cockpits to set the 
instrument panels farther forward, and the design of 
a wheel which would support the weight of a person 
in minor crashes were discussed. 
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The committee heard a report from the Weather 
Bureau stating that many pilots do not know how to 
ask specifically for the kind of flying weather he 
needs, nor how to use the information when it is given. 

Vetoes Special License.—The committee turned 
down a proposal by insurance companies that a special 
pilot’s license be required for flying certain high per- 
formance private planes. Additional license and rat- 
ing requirements would result in complications, the 
committee stated, but took the position that insurance 
companies are free to impose whatever tests and re- 
quirements they choose, even outside the government’s 
requirements. 

The committee commended the CAA for its whole 
program of promotion of flying and public relations, 
and particularly its publication of three recent book- 
lets: one on terrain flying for pilots flying over a 
section of terrain unfamiliar to them; another for 
the organization and operation of flying clubs; and 
another resulting from a study of airplane use in 1946. 
These publications, committee members said, are inex- 
pensive and practical aids to the pilot and to those 
who are making their living in the aviation industry. 

T. P. Wright was heartily commended for his ad- 
ministration of the CAA and his services to aviation. 
The resolution praised his “outstanding courage, good 
judgment and sincerity of purpose in the advancement 
of all phases of aviation.” 

The committee will meet next in Washington in 
January. 





Single Customs Examination 
Eases Orient-U. S. Travel 


Simplification of air travel to the United States 
from the Orient through elimination of double immi- 
gration and customs examinations in Hawaii and on 
the mainland has now been perfected. 

Work of the Air Coordinating Committee, through 
its subcommittee on facilitation of international civil 
aviation, has brought about legalized procedure for 
having all examinations take place in Hawaii so that 
air travelers can proceed to the mainland without fur- 
ther complications. John R. Alison, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, is chairman of the 
subcommittee, and Harry C. Tarrington, Chief of the 
International Services Division of CAA, is secretary. 

The examinations which formerly were duplicated, 
but now will be given in Hawaii only, include customs, 
immigration, agriculture and public health. The 
change is expected to save time-consuming annoyance 
and delay for each air traveler entering the United 
States through Hawaii from the Orient, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 


Eastern’s Routes Consolidated 


Eastern Air Lines has won CAB approval for com- 
bining the triangular Birmingham-Columbus-Atlanta 
sector of route 5 with route 10. The consolidation 
allows Eastern to schedule flights from Memphis to 
Miami without compulsory stops at the junction 
points, Birmingham and Atlanta, thus affording East- 
ern and the Post Office possible savings and passengers 
better service. The segment will also be retained as 
part of the present route 5. 


Delinquency in Filing 
Cause of Suspension 
For 42 Air Carriers 


The Civil Aeronautics Board suspended the 
service of 42 irregular carriers on October 23 
for failing to file their cargo and passenger 
rates, or operating reports. 

In an earlier order the Board directed 65 carriers 
in the nonscheduled transport business to file tariffs 
and comply with the other new requirements for irreg- 
ular carriers by October 17 or face automatic suspen- 
sion of their letters of registration. Twenty-one of 
the carriers complied with the order. Two of the listed 
carriers, Southern Airways Co., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Hawaiian Air Transport Service, use smaller aircraft 
and are not affected by the tariff provisions, the Board 
found. 

Economic Measure.—Continuing to engage in air 
transportation without filing and observing tariffs is 
contributing to unsound economic conditions among 
the noncertificated carriers, the Board said, and has 
created and contributed to unfair and destructive 
competitive practices in air transportation. The Board 
also pointed out that it needed the reports to discharge 
its functions properly. 

The requirement that irregular carriers using large 
planes file and observe tariffs showing all rates, fares 
and charges for their services went into effect June 10, 
when the new economic regulations (revised sec. 
292.1) were adopted for this class of carrier. 

The letter of registration is a type of permit which 
allows an irregular carrier to provide nonscheduled 
service under a special set of regulations. The “let- 
ters” can be suspended anytime the Board feels this 
action is justified. The operations reports are required 
four times a year. The first was due July 20 and the 
second, October 20. 

May Still File.—To be reinstated the 42 suspended 
carriers must file with the Board their currently effec- 
tive tariffs and all the quarterly reports due, and must 
show that they have complied with all the other 
applicable regulations. They must also show that they 
have not engaged in air transportation during the sus- 
pension period. 

Instructions for preparing and filing tariffs are given 
in Part 224 of the Economic Regulations. : The Board 
has indicated that irregular carriers may file their 
tariffs upon a mileage, hourly, or other appropriate 
general basis from which the rate for a particular 
flight may be computed with certainty, in place of 
filing specific rates for transportation between desig- 
nated points. 

Printed copies of Part 224, Tariffs, may be obtained 
for 10 cents each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 





WNA Airline Passenger Traffic Up 


September airline traffic at the Washington Na- 
tional Airport was heavier than it has been during any 
other months this year with the exception of May. 
Around 110,500 passengers were handled by the air- 
port. The total passenger arrivals also exceeded pas- 
senger departures for the first month since November 
1945. 

Total airliner arrivals and departures dropped 5 
percent (9,114 against 9,581). Local aircraft traffic 
operations fell off 27 percent, from 1,540 to 1,118; 
military operations remained unchanged at 1,300 and 
itinerant operations advanced 6 percent (1,798 to 
1,902). Combined aircraft traffic operations for Sep- 
tember (air carrier, military, local, and itinerant) 
totaled 13,438 arrivals and departures—an average of 
449 take-offs and landings each 24 hours. 
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CAB Extends Northwest’s Service 
From Detroit to Washington, D. C. 


Northwest Airlines became the fourth transcontinental carrier to be given entry into the 
Nation’s Capital when the Civil Aeronautics Board extended the carrier’s route from Detroit 
to Washington, D. C., through Cleveland and Pittsburgh, in a recent major route decision. 


Northwest’s new route parallels the service provided 
by Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, giving the PCA its 
first competition on its route from Washington to 
Pittsburgh, Akron, Cleveland and Detroit. 

In addition to Northwest, five other carriers, United, 
TWA, Eastern, National and Colonial, sought service 
to various cities on PCA’s route in the Detroit-Wash- 
ington Service case. 

Connection to Orient.—The direct, long-haul 
service Northwest will be able to give Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and Washington, D. C., to Alaska and the 
Orient, as well as to the U. S. cities in the north and 
northwest on the carrier’s domestic route weighed 
heavily in Northwest’s favor. 

The CAB expressed the belief that there will be 
sufficient traffic over the route to support the services 
of both Northwest and PCA, estimating that the yearly 
traffic over the route from Minneapolis-St. Paul (the 
Twin Cities) to Washington will be at least 95,170 
passengers. But to minimize the diversion of local 
traffic from PCA, Northwest is restricted to through 
flights between Washington and the Twin Cities or 
points west. 

Extended to Twin Cities.—PCA’s position has 
also been strengthened by extending its route from 
Milwaukee to the Twin Cities, and adding Toledo as 
an intermediate point between Cleveland and Detroit. 

The Twin Cities extension on which decision was 
deferred in the North Central case until Northwest’s 
proposal could be considered will enable PCA to share 
in Twin City traffic over the route with Northwest. 
The carrier is restricted to through flights from Detroit 
to the Twin Cities. 

Improvement in United’s service in this area was 
made by lifting the restriction preventing the carrier 
from serving Detroit and Cleveland on the same flight. 

In denying the competitive proposals of the other 
carriers, the CAB said that further diversion would 
unduly weaken PCA. 

Denies Pittsburgh Service.—Similarly, North- 
west’s extension and consideration for PCA’s finan- 
cial condition brought denial of the applications for 
Pittsburgh trunkline service made by United, Eastern, 
and TWA in the Middle Atlantic Area case. The 
Pittsburgh portion of the proceeding was settled in a 
concurrent opinion since it was so closely tied up with 
the Detroit-Washington case. 

The CAB found no need for the additional Pitts- 
burgh-Washington service proposed by United and 
TWA, or for additional local service between Pitts- 
burgh, and Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown or Detroit, 
proposed by Eastern and United. The CAB also 
pointed out that with the certification of Northwest, 
United would be able to give first one-carrier service 
to fewer than 300 Pittsburgh passengers to the west. 

The CAB conceded that Eastern’s proposals would 
have the advantage of connecting Pittsburgh directly 
with the south, but concluded that the resulting loss 
to PCA in passenger revenue outweighs the benefits to 
the public of Eastern’s extension to Pittsburgh. An 
estimated amount of about $300,000 of PAC’s annual 
revenue would be subject to diversion. The CAB in- 
dicated that further consideration will be given to 
direct service from Pittsburgh to the southeast when 
this service can be provided without serious impair- 
ment of an existing carrier. 

Say United Better Choice.—Chairman Landis, in 
a dissenting opinion on the extension of Northwest, 
noted that service to Pittsburgh is the real issue in the 
case and better service could be provided by giving 
United Air Lines the right of entry to Pittsburgh from 
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Toledo on its Washington route. This would afford 
new and infinitely better “one carrier service to such 
principal cities as Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Omaha, Des Moines, San Diego and others” 
and would allow United to give competitive service 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Washington, he 
stated. 

He stated that he believed that one-carrier service 
from Washington to points west of Detroit could best 
be provided by some kind of interchange agreement 
or trackage arrangement between PCA and North- 
west, which would have accomplished the same pur- 
pose with resultant comparable convenience and neces- 


Value Up, Total Down | 
In Civil Plane Output 


Paced by increased shipments of transports, total 
civil plane output advanced 30 percent in value over | 
July—$18,041,000 compared to $13,838,000. In num. | 
bers, however, shipments dropped 7 percent, from 998 | 
to 929 civil aircraft. 

The combined value of both civil and military ship- | 
ments reported by aircraft manufacturers for August | 
increased 19 percent over the previous month 
($53,502,000 against $45,000,000). Despite the sharp 
over-all increase in value, employment remained un- 
changed—139,680 workers compared to 139,600 in 
July. | 
Complete aircraft and parts represented $50,219,000; | 
conversion work $380,000; and all other products 
$2,903,000. Military work accounted for 64 percent 
($32,178,000) of the $50,219,000 in complete aircraft 
and parts shipped during August. i 

The August civil plane shipments were as follows: 





sity and without unnecessary and excessive competitive August July 
service. pe ee pe ear Cea aE 29 998 
Wants More Restriction.—Member Lee main- By number of places: 
tained that Northwest’s flights to Cleveland, Pitts- este ennetncaesasebeesaen 434 475 
burgh and Washington should begin at points west TER aa ere 470 508 
of the Twin Cities rather than at those cities. He CE I ssccgen noses eiewunan 25 15 
pointed out that the main purpose of restricting North- | By number of engines: 
west’s operations into Washington is to provide Cleve- Laren eee 906 983 
land, Pittsburgh, and Washington with one-carrier IDS iris iit eanccmieanacen 23 15 
service to Seattle, Alaska, and the Orient without By total rated hp. (all engines) : 
causing serious diversion to PCA. The present re- te EE ae ae ee 141 175 
striction will result in serious diversion from PCA ET | ea een 270 268 
and make it necessary to provide PCA with a sub- Se erence ae 492 536 
stantial increase in mail pay, he said. Mierke ccecaaceaoan 19 19 
Civil Aviation Highlights 
1947 1946 | 
ae Si aE I Bo oii ees Seneca ceed nea eaten eeenighe 5, 431 4, 361 
NN i ee seca nnaleinice 2, 633 1, 823 
EE a LE EE TS Ee 1, 732 1, 383 
cee ee RE aE TL eT Ee ee ee ere 182 202 
a en gaeananicwne 557 795 
Ree nn aS eT ae eS ee Ee en etre ree Oe 327 158 
ins eal eee ie is sce nicncastpnntelannionmeninnirtionenminnai 930 787 
Cie eine ee, RS nn ieee nena 929 4, 698 
I a en a eee eee 434 4, 204 
a Nr wisi neiaanig eb niecerenioninne pasta aon anguieaieemaes 470 467 
a NE a eee eee eae De een aa pa EE Ree nla Ty ent een meray 25 27 
Washington National Airport Operations, September: 
Scheduled air carrier: 
nn asin illu papi ema gee 54, 667 62, 519 
Re LT PLE ee PO ee 55, 889 58, 565 
PR RITE BE GOR ino cic icinin tiene eeacnnscowreenee 9,114 9, 183 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures._£__...........-.......--~-==~...----=---- 4, 324 7, 412 
San Francisco Municipal Airport operations, August: 
Scheduled air carrier: 
nN ecco ce cceibanieeoereenasinrarsaaaies 50, 860 45, 042 | 
I i snare ciceg pa ea Tea tn nT NER 49, 816 45, 439 
ne i ice i ck enon emeennemen 6, 716 4, 885 
acer NTS IN EE aii in eet te ntiesccensenen 8, 824 4, 854 
Certificates approved, August: 
a oe ceria cara eet eee ee ee ema 17, 549 20, 467 
a Ln ee a ee a a ey Saree ee nan Terre ee 11, 737 7,210 
ic eo tia ts clacaieniserennss een opie aeeribm Geceicaninee Nemes oeeebaatntate 500 2, 452 
ON SNE BERNE cccnnennanndecuenseatenbawdeeecaamasaaacmenoe 99 () 
EE a a eee Ne Te RE eae iE aN a pee es 921 435 
FN SOL EOL COR DAE NEPAL TEER IT I 321 255 
EEE EE ER TET RT EE te 647 861 
SEEN ELE SOC IA CE LA ALL AE ARTE IT CT Oe Ben 130 504 
Traffic control activity, August: 
A NIN OE NEN COR iia sci eictincinremnnetans eames 1, 808, 022 1, 260, 462 
ee SY SOE I ssi ee eeeeeenceese 927, 182 833, 427 


1 Not available. 
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Two Safety Devices 
Required Equipment 
On Scheduled Lines 


Terrain indicators to warn pilots of the 
plane’s height above the ground, and flight 
recorders to trace the plane’s path through the 
air have become required equipment for air- 
lines. 


Air carrier accidents in which the planes 
have narrowly failed to clear mountains or the ground 
prompted the Civil Aeronautics Board to order air- 
lines to give terrain proximity indicators a 2-year trial. 
Scheduled airlines carrying passengers at night or in 
instrument weather must be equipped with an ap- 
proved indicator after February 15, 1948. 

En Route and Approach Guides.—The Board 
specifies that the indicators must warn pilots when 
they are at altitudes of 2,000 feet and 1,000 feet above 
terrain. This is expected to help pilots keep a safe 
altitude in flights over mountains. They must also 
reveal a selected altitude between 300 and 500 feet 
as a guide for safer landing approaches. 

Several types of indicators are becoming available. 
The CAA has announced that it has completed type 
certification tests on one make, the Hughes Obstruc- 
tion Warning Radar, which has two ranges of 2,000 
feet and 500 feet. An effort is being made to have 
the company incorporate a third range of 1,000 feet 
before final approval is given. 

The flight recorders must be installed by all sched- 
uled air carriers engaged in either passenger or cargo 
service by June 30, 1948. 

Have Been Improved.—The new instruments 
will be superior to those used up to June 9, 1944, when 
the recorder requirement was repealed because of lack 
of materials for their manufacture. They are to be 
protected by a metal case sufficiently sturdy to sustain 
heavy impact and fire. 

The recorders will register the altitude of a plane 
throughout flight, as well as all vertical accelerations 
of the airplane in rough air or maneuvering. 

These facts recorded by a mechanical device are 
irrefutable and are not subject to human error which 
has often proven a confusing element in determining 
the cause of an accident. As a basis for preventative 
measures, the recorder data are of great value. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board ordered resumption of their 
use as soon as production was assured. 

Recordings of one of the new available instruments 
are made on a tape against time division at intervals 
of 2 inches for each hour. These are subdivided so 
that the hour and minute of a disabling accident can 
be positively fixed. 

New Approval System.—Other devices to pro- 
vide increased air safety will be approved in the near 
future by the CAA’s Aircraft and Components Service 
on the basis of compliance with Technical Standard 
Orders. Previously, some have been approved as units 
installed on a particular aircraft. The instruments 
to be approved under the TSO system include the 
following: air speed indicators, sensitive altimeters, 
rate of climb indicators, turn and bank indicators, 
bank and pitch indicators, magnetic compasses includ- 
ing those which incorporate gyro units, directional 
gyros, automatic pilots, pitot tubes, and fire detectors. 


New Stop for TACA 
Belize, British Honduras, has been placed on the 
San Salvador-Miami route of TACA, S. A., by Board 
amendment of the airline’s foreign air carrier permit. 


TACA’s original permit was granted December 18, 
1946. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1947 


August Airport Activity Continued Upward 


Aircraft landings and take-offs at 43 selected air- 
ports increased 13 percent in August 1947 over the 
same month last year. 

Although air carrier operations at these airports 
rose from 177,652 in August 1946 to 187,904 this 
August, they dropped from 27 percent of total aircraft 
operations last year to 25 percent this year. La- 
Guardia, Chicago and Washington, D. C., still ranked 


| August 1947 


highest, but Miami dropped from fourth to eighth 
place, outranked by Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cleve- 
land, and Detroit. 

The 483,709 non-aircarrier operations accounted for 
65 percent of the traffic, maintaining the ratio of a year 
ago. Cleveland and Atlanta were far ahead of all 
other airports in noncarrier operations. 






























































Tower } | | | 
Air car- Other Military | wee | Air car- Other Mili : Total 
rier civil we | —_ rier civil anc — 
| 

Albuquerque........:..- eee 2,383 | 1, 852 6,120} 10,355} 2,811 768 | 1,77 5,353 
Amarillo... ... siecciesasos acd] =e) an 205 | 5,146 2° 829 4,986 | 702 | 8,517 
Atlanta....... | 4,367 42,165 | 163 16,695 | 4,447 37,558 | 342 42,347 
Baltimore... . 3,113 | 14, 812 77 18, 696 3,081 14, 474 137 17,692 
ER rr ner mo 1,842 14, 783 | 3,250 | 19,875 2,497 14, 248 57 7,323 
on ks sig pnaeee waaae >, 801 2,195 | 524 | 8,520 | 5, 087 2,024 481 7,592 
Ro AiE Crabs: bh citia coca atin | 2,660 11,254 307 14, 221 | 2, 766 7,682 253 10, 701 
ane oe | 3° o22 6.800 | 1,840| 11,662 7, 602 3,118 | 426 11, 146 
Chicago Municipal.............. 4 12,597 7, 184 | 653 20, 434 | 12,045 5,827 | 1,174 19,046 
capac ivinwaes Obes ennne | 6,401 53,960 | 7,388 67,749 | 5,078 45,516 | 2,556 53,150 
ere sere 2,194 12,649 | 5,615 20, 458 | 1,982 8,386 4,157 14,525 
DIS 6k Saweraeckeen | 3, 787 7,358 | 45 11,190 | 2,414 7,567 | 20, 446 
ads ohak aah ied de belo } 5, 787 5,360 | 69 11,216 5, 189 4,746 101 10, 036 
Dayton..... LINACRE ec REET: | 2°923| 16,365 | 278 | 19,566 | 2'640 | 13,898 | 161 16, 699 
NE ee osc aon ili} 33532] 14,511 | 32 | 18,075 3,664 | 11,860 | 255 15,77 
Detroit (Wiliow Run).............. | 6,376 1,972 56| 8,404 6.429 | 247683 | 28 31,140 
| RR rr es ae | 1,465 19,017 176 | 20,658 2,460 22, 382 | 30 24, 872 
Was WA... .6occ vec cscacs ‘| 9964] 113316 66 | 14,346| 3,339 | 12/619 | 102 16, 060 
SE ne ae SiG aw cng 5 alee 4,231 1,390 397 2 free ORGS, are ye ree gt 
rrr 2,489 12,086 97 14, 672 2,033 | 7,854 462 10,349 
on anna kee kaweun eres 3,363 26,439 125 29,927 3,123 | 20, 834 413 24,37 
MAMIE oo occaccecersacaces 5,1 3,064 1,755 9,930 4,173 919 664 5, 756 
Kaneas City, Mo.................. 5,162 | 20,021 105 | 25,288 5,621 | 11,738 40 17,399 
ey SS eee 6,740 7,103 1,757 , 600 507 | 3,804 746 5,057 
EE ee oc 2° 833 3,071 5,088 | 10,992 3,088 1,035 7,213 11,336 
RRR oe eee 6,026 6,463 4,356 | 16,845 7) 445 8, 458 2° 542 18, 445 
WENN. iors cs sacccce. 27838 | 16,064 | 13,534 | 32,436 3° 109 8,267 5,164 16,540 
I Las aaca/d elope eddie mand eae 2,972 1,976 2,811 7,759 3,074 1,715 779 5,568 
RAE aor teeta aie: 4,045 2° 153 2” 386 8,584 4,372 2 467 2,273 9,112 
PO, Ss inne ba wu wheceeas 2,369 470 80 2,919 2,555 383 166 3,104 
New York (LaGuardia)............ | 14, 207 2,562 78 16,847 13,958 4,529 | 351 18,838 
as waasegacneaaas Ao 5 ee 3,253 13,531 4,588 21,372 2,500 6,398 | 5,335 14, 233 
| er ener abocee 2,556 | 22,885 102 25,543 2,520 16,058 3 18,612 
Phoenix... .... WO NSS EAA | 27353} 29/091 158 | 31,602 3,339 | 27,570 103 31,012 
ED vs bun ionniekie Gaiake | 5,374 1,441 118 6,933 4,279 618 134 5,031 
NS Sans ed ataneh 308s 56.6 Oa | 6,000 5,506 193 11,699 6,654 4, 761 158 11,573 
DE sso. oth asecxcitocee 3,516 2; 008 1,173 6,697 2° 874 331 1,826 5,031 
Ry pleat ania ait 4,416 | 10,940 27974 | 18,330 4,548 | 15,283 4,174 24, 005 
San Francisco 6,716 8,279 545 15,540 4,885 4,324 530 9,739 
Seattle 3,217 | 14,776 227| 18,220 27429 | 10,650 1, 460 14,539 
;. : 2,453 6,429 1,957 10,839 2,198 7,365 797 10, 360 
Washington, D.C.......... = eR 9,581 3,338 1,297 14,216 9,542 4,691 2,992 7,225 
Wichita...... ee Pee eee | 2,364 16, 634 1,500 | 20, 498 2,466 6,478 442 | 9, 386 

Total...... eT ae | 187,904 | 483,709 | 74,959 | 746,572 | 177,652 | 428,872 | 52,523 | 659, 047 

Percent of total. ............ | 25 | 5 10 100 | 27 | 65 | 8 100 

| | | | 


! Listed in August 1946 as Cincinnati (Kenton), 








Value Unchanged in August 
For Aircraft Engine Output 


August reports from aircraft engine manufacturers 
showed total value of shipments almost unchanged 
from July ($21,802,000 vs. $21,531,000). Engines and 
parts for military aircraft accounted for $17,839,000; 
civil aircraft engines and parts for $3,745,000; and all 
other products for $218,000. 

Civil Aircraft Engines.—511 engines valued at 
$2,000,000 were shipped to civil customers—decreases 
of 47 percent in number and 33 percent in value below 
July (971 engines and $2,972,000). Expected ship- 
ments totaled 25,048 engines valued at $38,500,000 at 
the end of August, a decrease of 4 percent in number 
and 6 percent in value from the July backlog of 26,024 
engines valued at $41,000,000. Of the-25,048 engines 
on order at the end of August, manufacturers reported 
they expected to ship 3,468 engines valued at $14,300,- 
000 within the next 6 months. 

Military Aircraft Engines.—Shipments to the 
military services totaled 436 engines worth $13,510,- 
000—increases of 13 percent in number and 18 percent 
in dollar value over July. On August 31, manufac- 
turers of United States military aircraft engines re- 
ported they expected receipts during the following 
6-month period to total $151,200,000. 


Flying Club Pamphlet 


Start your flying club right and run it right, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration advises groups who 
are considering organizing a club as an economical 
way of getting flying time, with sociability thrown in 
for good measure. 

Enlarging on this advice, the CAA has issued a new 
pamphlet, “How to Organize and Operate a Flying 
Club,” which outlines the major steps for starting 
a club and warns from the experiences of other clubs 
the known obstacles a new group must prepare for in 
advance. 

Included in the pamphlet is a suggested constitution 
and by-laws, and a bibliography giving the sources of 
further information. 

The pamphlet is available without charge. Address 
your requests to the CAA Office of Aviation Informa- 
tion, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, B..c 


Melbourne Now End of the Line 


Pan American Airways’ South Pacific route has been 
extended to the new terminal point, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. The present terminal, Sydney, Australia, be- 
comes an intermediate stop on the route. 
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Seheduled Air Carrier Operations 


Domestic 


Operator 


American Airlines, Inc 

Braniff Airways, Inc 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 
Colonial Airlines, Inc 

Continental Air Lines, Inc 

Delta Air Lines, Inc 
Eastern Air Lines, Ine 
Inland Air Lines, Inc 
Mid-Continent Airlines, 
National Airlines, Inc 
Northeast Airlines, Inc 
Northwest Airlines, Inc 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp 
‘Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc 
United Air Lines, Inc 

Western Air Lines, Inc 


Ine 


Domestic Trunk Lines 





Operator 


American Airlines, Ine 

Braniff Airways, Inc 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 
Colonial Airlines, Ine 

¢ ‘ontinental Air Lines, Inc 

Delta Air Lines, Inc 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc 

Inland Air Lines, Inc 

Mid-Continental Airlines, In 

National Airlines, Inc 

Northeast Airlines, Ine 

Northwest Airlines, Inc 

Pennsylvania-.Central Airlines Corp 
l'ranscontinental & Western Air, Inc 

United Air Lines, Ine 

Western Air Lines, Inc 


rotal 


Index (1946=100) 


Operator 


American Airlines, Inc 

Braniff Airways, Inc 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. 
Colonial Airlines, Inc 

Continental Air Lines, Inc 

Delta Air Lines, Ine 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc 

Inland Air Lines, Inc 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc 
National Airlines, Inc 

Northwest Airlines, Inc 

Northeast Airlines, Inc 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp 
I'ranscontinental & Western Air, Inc 
United Air Lines, Inc 

Western Air Lines, Ine 


Total 


Index (1946= 100 


Passenger-miles flown 
621,950; Total—4,119,937. 


Trunk Lines—August 1947 


January—Augu 


Source: CAB Form 41 


Revenue Revenue pas- 
Revenue miles passengers senger-miles 
(unduplicated) (000) 
5,248, 048 285, 486 138,457 | 
961, 476 54, 635 18, 456 
645, 133 26, 499 | 10,381 | 
371,779 18, po | 4,752 | 
507,645 18,7. 6,886 
1, 068, 438 18 872 17,790 
4,036, 431 146,814 66,617 
213,123 8,194 3,171 
659, 609 27,849 8,312 
695, 355 24,975 11,597 
415, 303 38, 092 7,508 
1, 488, 876 68, 801 38,219 
1, 492,320 112,380 28,904 
4,507, 159 113,034 85,240 
5, 845, 524 216, 669 134, 302 | 
727,152 43,801 19. 670 
28, 883, 371 1, 252,983 600, : 262 


st 1946 and 1947 


Revenue miles 





, : (unduplicated) 
January—August January—August 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
39, 550, 540 39,491,686 | 1,812,431 | 1,486,933 
7, 283,295 7, 309, 420 381, 448 331, 076 

4,678,576 5, 272, 889 185, 866 | 228, 456 
2,147,073 2,032, 489 90, 642 101,973 
3,393,272 3, 583, 830 117, 461 137, 739 
7, 664, 501 6,902, 748 328,191 319, 233 
29, 740, 148 25,579,894 | 1,095, 100 947,045 
1,480, 421 1,335, 688 54, 292 53,834 
4,293,217 3,297, 705 175, 415 161,274 
6,417,634 5, 788, 552 213,346 180, 730 
2, 734, 426 2,498, 287 223,592 257, 083 
11,508,034 11, 768, 391 139,903 392,212 
11,047,244 11 413,444 732,353 864, 340 
31, 306,013 516, 291 664, 614 612, 572 
38, 909, 605 3 "651,254 »271, 735 1,115,942 
5, 193,326 5,367,512 309, 444 299, 423 
207,347,325 | 196,810,080 | 8,095,833 | 7,519,865 
105.35 100. 00 107, 66 100, 00 


Ton-miles flown 


total revenue and nonrevenue in thousands): January 


Express and 
freight (tons) 


| 
| 


2,616.0 
225.0 
231.0 

36.5 
15.0 
280.0 
794.0 


167.0 


8, 186.7 | 


Revenue passengers 


Ton-miles flown | | 





Passenger 
seat-miles 
Express Freight (000) 

390, 956 838, 361 191, 542 | 
70, 100 44,939 28; 282 
59, 712 35, 406 17,717 | 

8,499 0 7,403 | 
7,977 11,619 10,473 | 
56, 87 87,698 29, 430 | 
274, 927 163, 061 129,811 
6,277 3, 760 4,219 | 
13,569 10,558 13,534 | 
35,095 22, 432 24,636 
12,215 5, 822 12, 736 

136, 895 48,417 46, 701 

135, 332 138, 016 49,234 | 
439, 647 324, 816 | 121,458 

553, 057 740,927 170, 091 
35, 239 36, 894 26,957 

2, 236, : 373 2, 512, 726 884, 224 
Revenue passenger- Express 
miles (000) 

January—August Januar 
1947 1946 | 1947 
918,815 782, 009 16,971,0 
129, 720 136,177 1,601.0 

72,920 91,165 | 1,521.0 | 

25,199 30,167 186.5 | 

39, 553 51,033 | 288.0 
138, 164 | 132, 180 1,667.0 
579,210 183, 662 5, 966. 7 

18, 750 14,901 109, 1 

53, 711 19,014 406, 1 
111,590 106,324 769.5 

42,798 52,321 573.5 
235, 440 240,350 2,472.6 
191,050 244, 755 8, 258.0 
517,17 70 551,369 , 152.0 
786, 907 689, 728 12” 303.0 
125,017 117, 861 1,368.9 

3,986,014 | 3,773,016 61, 613.9 

105, 65 100,00 180, 53 


Revenue 
passenger load 
actor 
(percent) 


72,29 
65,26 
58,59 
64, 19 


and freight 


(tons) 


y-August 


1946 


9,813.0 


— 

~] 
w 
we 


v 
om 
N 
-_ 
- 


34, 129.9 
100,00 


Passenger seat- 
miles (000) 


Revenue passenger 
load factor (percent) 


Express Freight January-August January—August 
January—August January—August 
1917 1946 1947 1946 1947 1916 1947 1916 
, 111,986 2,662,223 5, 446, 698 672,857 1, 306, 261 912,334 70,34 85. 72 
5 17334 329, 148 201,897 mat 610 210,659 162,278 61.58 83.92 
421,892 271,714 188,956 1,915 124,357 121,890 58. 64 74, 79 
39,710 297 629 0 0 12,314 10, 860 59.55 73,83 
55,912 $1,145 69, 686 26,114 69,936 74,610 96, 56 68, 41 
145, 620 292, 223 393,892 | 3,146 217,577 173,926 63,50 76,00 
2, 454,258 1,881,921 | 1,041,912 145,503 | 906,293 576, 832 | 63.91 83.85 
27,287 11,875 7,164 778 28,818 23,429 | 65.06 63, 60 
92,685 81,651 42,507 0 | 86, 094 64, 682 | 61,95 | 75. 78 
251,878 146, 598 307, 759 0 193, 142 1 30, 630 57.78 | 81,39 
73,160 44,809 17,274 0 87,081 72’ 804 49.15 71,87 
1, 109, 406 659, 458 349, 839 0 337, 907 275, 620 69. 68 87.20 
1, 400, 351 684,890 | 1,214,306 25,549 366, 489 325, 163 | 52.13 75,20 
3.505, 226 2,558,453 | 2,411,728 | 1,292,578 780, 721 636,772 66.24 86.59 
1, 282; 754 3,011,087 | 5,073,036 | 1,811,562 | 1,025,143 795, 408 | 76. 76 86.71 
293,583 225,515 272,315 78,243 194, 402 1 17, 790 64,31 _9. 75 
18, 082,942 12,932,339 17, 048, 969 a 6,17 74, 885 5,977, 794 1, 535, 328 66, 68 .19 
139, 83 100, 00 276.10 | 100, 00 131,81 100, 00 80.15 8 00 
—388,289; February—380,606; March—503,166; April—535,254; May—574,303; June—556,562; July —559,507; August— 


Domestic Territorial Lines—August 1947 


Operator 


Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc 


Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd, . 


Total 


126 


Revenue miles 


33,135 
271, 121 | 


304, 2 56 


Revenue 
paseengers 


5,969 


41, 491 


35, 522 is 


Revenue pas- 
senger-miles 
(000) ] 


Express and 
freight (tons) 





Ton-miles flown 


Express Freight 
Tod 582 
431.0 I l, 388 52, ¢ 609 
138, 3 q l, 388 53, 191 





Revenue 
pinoy nl passenger load 
*°(000) ” factor 

(percent) 

795 47,17 
>, 960 83.93 
6,755 79, 60 
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Seheduled Air Carrier Operations—Cont'd 


Domestic Feeder Lines—August 1947 


Operator 


All American Aviation, Ine 
Challenger Airlines Co. 
Empire Air Lines, Inc... . 
Florida Airways. Inc... . 
Monarch Air Lines, Inc 
Pioneer Air Lines, Inc 
Southwest Airways Co 
West Coast Airlines, Inc. 


Total 


- * 


Ton-miles flown Revenue 
: Revenue pas- P | Passenger ? 
Revenue miles Revenue senger-miles Express and | j |’ seat-miles | P88senger load 
passengers (000) freight (tons) : | - (000) _ factor 
Express | Freight | (percent) 
= sn — csc — = = 
153, 495 0 0 20.5 3, 033 0 0 = 
95, 856 2,136 565 5.0 1,505 | 169 2,013 28.07 
82,502 1,468 304 2.0 448 | 0 840 36,19 
69,743 639 81 2.0 167 | 0 558 | 14,52 
125, 705 2,544 590 30,0 1,246 | 5,253 2,223 26,54 
220, 085 6,472 1, 703 8.0 2’ 001 | 289 5, 367 31.73 
193, 165 11, 302 2,081 36.0 4,272 907 1,015 | 51,83 
89; 029 7,224 875 7.0 676 0 1,932 45,29 
1,029, 880 31, 785 6,199 110.5 13,348 | 6,618 16,948 36. 58 


International and Overseas Air Carriers—July 1947 


Operator 


American Airlines, Inc. 
American Overseas Airlines, Dae... 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. . 
National Airlines, Inc. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc : 
Pan American Airways, Inc. 

Atlantic Division. .... . 

Latin American Division. 

Alaska Operations. ‘erm 

Pacific Operations 
Pan American-Grace Airways. Inc 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
United Air Lines, Inc 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, Inc. 





Chicago and Southern 
Gets New Kansas City 
To Memphis Air Route 


Need for direct local service between Kan- 
sas City and Memphis has prompted the CAB 


to create a new route between the two cities 
through Springfield, Mo., with Chicago and 
Southern Airlines selected as the carrier to 
give this service. 

Eastern and Delta requested route exten- 
sions which would enable them to provide service 
from Kansas City and Memphis to Miami. Braniff 
and Chicago and Southern planned direct service to 
Atlanta. Mid-Continent sought to provide through 
service from points on its system north of Kansas 
City to Memphis, both as a destination and for con- 
nection to the south and southeast. 

Finding that very little Kansas City traffic travels 
beyond Memphis to southeastern points, the CAB re- 
jected this service pattern, concluding that the traffic 
between the two cities will be largely local and should 
be granted to a carrier which will develop local traffic. 

In selecting Chicago and Southern, the CAB stated, 
that operation of Kansas City-Memphis service by any 
of the other applicants would result in loss to the car- 
rier of virtually all of the historical trafic which it has 
helped develop to the point that a direct route is re- 
quired. “Mid-Continent has not carried any of this 
traffic and therefore would experience no loss if Chi- 
cago and Southern operates the reute, nor would Mid- 
Continent lose the traffic from Omaha, Rochester, and 
Twin Cities to Memphis, which it now carries to St. 
Louis for connection with Chicago and Southern or 
could turn over to that carrier at Kansas City,” the 
CAB said. 


Chicago and Southern’s present service connects 
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Revenue pas- 


Revenue pas- 
senger—miles 


sengers 


Revenue miles 


Express and 
freight (tons) 


Ton-miles flown | 
Revenue pas- 


senger load 


Passenger 
— seat—miles 
| i as | (000) 








(000) | Express Freight | factor (percent) 

235,998 6, 165 5, 189 | 176.0 | 0 108, 362 9,111 56.95 
886, 484 9,012 25, 149 60.8 205, 204 0 29, 689 | 84,71 
43,840 820 572 8.0 | 0 5, 782 | 1,973 | 28.99 
62, 062 1,279 1,280 | 6.0 0 | 11, 420 | 3,097 | 41,33 
35, 836 | 2,667 814 10.8 3,493 | 0 | 1,648 | 19,39 
227, 586 | 1,877 | 3,370 | 16.9 7, 146 20,261 | 7,200 16,81 

| 

1,030, 471 | 12,239 | 30,407 | 85.8 283, 363 0 | 39, 365 17,24 
2, 196, 884 | 63,774 | 56, 345 968.0 | 1,356,291 0 97,541 57.7 
202,767 | 4,889 5,054 | 31.0 | 30, 884 0 | 8,877 | 56.93 
1,094,944 5,954 18, 154 | 70.0 | 324, 4106 0 29, 664 61,20 
491,595 9,324 9,045 191.0 | 153,514 0 14, 296 | 63,27 
942,511 | 7,942 25,050 62,0 | 0 32, 234 | 17.71 
156, 000 2,384 5, 722 4,0 | 10, 231 0 | 6,535 87.56 
20, 808 332 106 | 14,0 4,470 0 102 26.37 
7,927, 786 | 128,958 186, 257 | 1, 704, 3 2,632,772 145, 825 281,632 | 66.13 


Chicago and Detroit in the north with Houston and 
New Orleans in the south by means of a route structure 
which crosses at Memphis. 

In dissenting opinions, Chairman Landis indicated 
that the selection of either Braniff, Eastern or Mid- 
Continent would be preferable to Chicago and South- 
ern, while Member Lee contended that Mid-Continent 
was the best choice. 


CAB to Reconsider Award 
Made to Piedmont Aviation 


The CAB has reopened the Southeastern States case 
to reconsider its original decision in granting feeder 
service to Piedmont Aviation in preference to State 
Airlines. 

State Airlines contends that the CAB exceeded its 
jurisdiction in awarding Piedmont routes the carrier 
did not apply for, and that public interest re quires 
selection of State to operate those routes. 

Admitting that the choice between State and Pied- 
mont was a close and difficult one, the CAB will hear 
arguments from both companies to decide if it com- 
mitted legal error, and also if the first decision was 
the correct one. 

Piedmont was awarded a northern route in the sec- 
tion providing service in the Carolinas and Virginia 
and extending westward to Louisville and Cincinnati. 
This route was modified in the supplemental opinion 
to include Middlesboro-Harlan and London-Corbin, 
Ky., thus providing Kentucky with some of the local 
service which was originally denied. 

New cities were also added to PCA’s and Eastern’s 
routes in the section. Charlotte, N. C., was included 
on PCA’s route 51 as an intermediate point between 
Hickory and Winston-Salem, N. C. Eastern’s route 5 
was amended to include Dothan, Ala., and Augusta, 
Ga. The carrier may also serve Columbus and Macon, 
Ga., and Bowling Green, Ky., on route 10. Eastern’s 
service to all of these cities is restricted. 





CAB Restricts TWA Service On 
Cincinnati-Washington Route 


Transcontinental & Western Airlines must provide 
service to Columbus or Dayton, Ohio, on all Cincinnati- 
Washington flights, the CAB decided in a supple- 
mental opinion to the Cincinnati-New York case. This 
eliminates the present possibility of direct nonstop 
service from Cincinnati to Washington by TWA. 

The CAB pointed out that “a complete record has 
not been developed in this proceeding upon which to 
determine whether the public requires a nonstop com- 
petitive service between the two cities” by TWA and 
American. 

Since the issue of potential nonstop services between 
Cincinnati and other points on TWA’s route 58 and 
Washington will be taken up in a pending proceeding, 
the CAB stated that it will be more equitable to allow 
the record to be developed in that proceeding than to 
reopen the Cincinnati-New York case for that purpose. 


Board Suspends Service 
Of Nonscheduled Operator 


The CAB has suspended the service of American 
International Airways, nonscheduled operator of the 
flying boat, Bermuda Sea Queen, whose 69 passengers 
were rescued after a forced landing at sea October 14. 

The carrier, en route from England to New York, 
was not authorized to carry passengers in foreign trans- 
portation the CAB said. This rule went into effect for 
nonscheduled carriers September 10. 

In addition to passenger-carrying infraction, the 
company has not filed its tariffs with the CAB and does 
not hold a CAA operating certificate. 

The order suspends the carrier’s letter of registra- 
tion and directs it to show cause why this “letter” 
should not be revoked for knowing and wilful viola- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
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Progress of the Federal Airport Program 
Subject of Report by CAA Administrator 


(Continued from page 121) 


taken with the appropriated funds was described by 
Mr. Wright as “an appreciable undertaking.” 

Discussing that phase, Mr. Wright said: 

“It was necessary to give consideration not only to 
the need for projects but also to the time element as it 
related to the degree of urgency and aeronautical 
necessity; and thus priorities became involved. 

“There were, and are, many communities desiring 
Federal aid with sufficient cash for the sponsor’s share 
actually on hand to use up, in some States, the entire 
State allocation for one single airport project. 

For Greatest Benefit.—‘“The funds were pro- 
grammed where they would ultimately benefit civil! 
aviation to the greatest extent. We did not attempt 
to allocate funds where they would simply be expended 
most rapidly. We did, however, allocate sufficient 
funds to each individual project so that a useful 
amount of work could be accomplished in a reasonable 
time.” 

Under the act, Mr. Wright pointed out, approval 
must be obtained from Congress for each specific 
improvement or development involving airports of 
class 4 or larger. CAA, accordingly, submitted a list 
of such projects and an accompanying request for an 
appropriation of $65,000,000 for the fiscal year 1948. 
The list was approved by Congress, but the appropri- 
ation act signed July 13, 1947, provided only $30,662,- 
500 to be combined with the $42,750,000 previously 
appropriated. 

Funds made available for the first 2 years are only 
about one-seventh of the $500,000,000 authorized for 
the 7-year period. Mr. Wright stated that those funds 
should be somewhat more than two-sevenths—instead 
of one-seventh—when viewed from the standpoints of 
aeronautical needs and establishment of a proper 
planning base. “This,” he declared, “is a most serious 
problem and will require careful consideration by 
future Congresses if the airports of the country are to 
meet the expanding growth of civil aviation.” 

The current program was developed from the merged 
appropriations, Mr. Wright stated, to cover work on 
all classes of airports. It contains 908 projects, of 
which 171 are for class 4 or larger airports. 

Sponsors of all the 908 projects have been notified 
that Federal funds have been allocated to them and 
684 have given assurance that they will utilize their 
allocations. The others have to lay groundwork, such 
as raising funds and obtaining enabling legislation. 

Engineering plans and specifications are complete 
on more than 153 projects and the engineering is 
under way on approximately 468 more. 

Engineering Bottleneck.—In this connection, 
Mr. Wright said that the engineering work is the 
bottleneck in many cases in which assurance-agree- 
ment work is completed and CAA district offices await 
the accompanying plans and specifications as the 
remaining data necessary to permit transmittal to 
Washington for final approval. “For example,” he 
stated, “264 sponsor’s assurance agreements have long 
been executed, yet plans and specifications for only 
153 of these projects are complete.” 

Devoting attention to comment that the National 
Airport Program has not progressed so rapidly as 
could reasonably be expected, Mr. Wright discussed 
the current status of the program, the present manner 
in which projects are being handled, and the progress 
of the program to date. 

Conceding that delays marked initial stages of the 
work, he emphasized that the real answer as to whether 
the program is to be a success depends more on how 
it is moving now. 

Speedier Handling.—Sponsor’s assurance agree- 
ments and other papers necessary to project approvals 
are being processed by sponsors and forwarded to CAA 
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at an ever-increasing rate. In turn, the CAA has 
been able greatly to speed up its handling of the 
projects. While some of the first projects required 
approximately 5 weeks for clearance in the Washing- 
ton office, the present average is 6 days following 
receipt of the complete file. 

Taking up the subject of means by which delays 
may be reduced or eliminated, Mr. Wright said an 
important factor is for the sponsor to decide whether 
it means business and is ready to participate at the 
designated time. Sometimes, citizens of a community 
want an airport but public officials’ inertia has to be 
overcome. That is where CAA’s role of fostering and 
promoting aviation most frequently comes into play. 

The CAA Administrator stated that delays on some 
projects could be attributed directly to disseminated 
misinformation to the effect that the President had 
frozen all but $4,000,000 of the initial appropriation. 

Also, some local officials have hesitated to partici- 
pate because they feared the government later would 
interfere with the management and operation of an 
airport, Mr. Wright continued, stating that such mis- 
conceptions and erroneous beliefs have made the pro- 
motional aspects of the program more difficult. 

The Administrator then cited the six essential and 
simple steps required before the Federal Government 
can enter into a contract with a project’s sponsor. 

Up to Sponsor.—Responsibility for the length of 
time devoted to practically all these steps rests with 
the sponsor, Mr. Wright indicated. He cited a case 
in which a sponsor was able to complete each of these 
steps, with the exception of engineering, in 2 days. 

“The CAA has employees of various skills to assist 
the sponsor in performing these steps,” he emphasized. 
“Their services are called upon continuously but they 
can’t make the sponsor go faster than the sponsor is 
willing or able to proceed. The CAA, therefore, can 
only approve projects in proportion to the flow of 
projects to it from the sponsors.” 

Mr. Wright traced work on the regulations which 
screened out superfluous material and greatly simpli- 
fied the required paper work. He expressed hope 
that an even more simplified procedure for all the 
documentation may be developed before the end of this 
year, with the help of the executive committee of the 
association he addressed. 

“Perhaps this can be accomplished,” he stated, “by 
combining several documents so that only two meet- 
ings of the controlling body of the sponsor will be 
necessary: the first for the purpose of authorizing the 
project; the second to accept the grant offer. 

“We feel this must be the final form of the documen- 
tation, hence our reluctance heretofore to reissue it on 
a piecemeal basis.” 

* Object to Noise.—He expressed conviction that 
the required “paper work” is not so cumbersome as to 
retard development of an airport, stating that “aircraft 
noise” is suspected as being a more important factor. 
Individuals who object to small airports near residen- 
tial developments oppose plans to construct such 
airports because of the noise. 

Mr. Wright stated that research work in noise elimi- 
nation now has been completed and that he feels sure 
manufacturers in the aviation field will soon meet the 
public demand by introducing design innovations that 
will largely eliminate the “noise complaint.” 

Work on the program, he stated, has indicated that 
local planners can be convinced, to a certain extent, 
that small airports are desirable and feasible close to 
residential developments. “But the local planners 
point out,” he continued, “that it is not enough to 
convince them; elected officials have to be convinced 
and have to take action.” 

Mr. Wright then discussed standardization of run- 
way lengths, widths and strengths for the needs of 


various classes of airports. “Tentative standards have 
now been revised,” he informed his listeners, “so as 
to be in consonance with latest Civil Air Regulations 
as it appears they will be modified and are being issued 
as a TSO of the Administrator. It is believed this 
action will have a salutory stabilizing effect and will 
facilitate the airport program, as well as stimulate 
certain phases of aircraft development.” 

Stepping Up Pace.—Turning to the brighter side 
of the picture, he said the program is moving much 
more rapidly today than a month ago and will be 
moving a month from now at a still faster rate. “I am 
reasonably certain,” he declared, “that by January 1 
the CAA will have approved approximately 50 percent 
of the total number of projects of the current program 
for which sponsors have money and adequate legisla- 
tion. And these projects can then proceed whenever 
the sponsor is ready to begin construction.” 

More than 50 percent could be expected to be under 
way by the end of this year, Mr. Wright continued, 
except for sponsor’s money, legislation, and the fact 
that sponsors in Northern States feel that they can get 
better bids in the spring when the end of cold weather 
brings better working conditions. 

Discussing administration of the program, Mr. 
Wright said: 

“We are operating on a decentralized basis, the 
accomplishment of which is more complete every day 
as more and more of our men become thoroughly 
indoctrinated. This policy, I believe, lends itself to 
more efficient and less expensive administration and, 
furthermore, it puts the responsibility out where the 
job is done.” 

An attempt to keep up with the infinite details on 
every project, he continued, would command the time 
of a large number of CAA people and, correspond- 
ingly, would keep them from devoting themselves to 
their assigned tasks of getting airports built. Current 
information concerning status of projects is on file in 
the district offices and essential information of national 
significance is available in Washington for dissemina- 
tion to those who require it and to meet CAA needs 
for planning. 

Cover Wide Territory.—Mr. Wright emphasized 
that the regulations, policies and procedures of the 
CAA for administering the airport program must be 
applicable to each of the 48 States and the Terri- 
tories—each with its own set of laws, variations in 
characteristics of the people, climate and geographical 
features. 

“We know that, in the final analysis, it is impossible 
for us to have rules, regulations, contract procedures, 
or anything else that will be fully satisfactory to every 
community in every State; we know that a small 
minority will be displeased and make it known. 

“We invite constructive criticism; but we also recog- 
nize that it is more difficult to build than to destroy, 
and this program of ours is one of building airports. 
To build the airports, we must build a proper basis for 
cooperation and mutual assistance and understanding 
between the Federal, State and community levels.” 

Mr. Wright concluded his address with these words: 

“We are all striving to reach the same objective—a 
well-conceived network of airports. I do not believe 
that there are 48 separate paths to it. At least the 
going will be much easier if we all go the same way. 
I sincerely request your continued assistance and 
cooperation; with it the objective will be attained.” 





Flying Survey 
(Continued from page 121) 
sample totals were projected for the 53,510 private 
and nonscheduled commercial aircraft registered on 
October 1, 1946. 
It was prepared jointly by the Division of Research 


and the Office of Aviation Information, and copies 
may be obtained without charge from the latter. 
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Official Actions . . . 


Civil Aeronautics Board 











Regulations 
Rmadt, BPG ocin ccc Effective November 10, 1947 


1. Amend section 20.25 (b) to read: 

20.25(b) Glider. Applicant for a glider rating shall have had 
at least 100 glider flights, or 10 hours of glider flight time including 
at least 50 glider flights. At least 25 flights must have included 
a 360° turn. 

2. Amend section 20.35(b) to read: 

20.35(b) Glider. Applicant shall have had at least 250 
glider flights, or 25 hours of glider flight time including at 
least 125 glider flights. At least 5 flights must have been 
made within 60 days preceding the date of application. Appli- 
cant also shall have had at least one hour of flight instruction in 
recovery from stalls and spins. An applicant who is the holder 
of a private or commercial rating for a powered aircraft who has 
had not less than 100 glider flights, or 10 hours of glider flight time 
including at least 50 glider flights, will be deemed to have met the 
requirements of this section. 

(This revision to Part 20 permits pilots to log glider flights in 
hours as an alternate to the present standard of acquiring a given 
number of flights. Increasing use of the airplane tow for launch- 
ing glider flights justifies the change, the Board stated. The air- 
plane tow method permits longer flights and, therefore, more ex- 
perience per flight, but it is also more expensive. Requiring a 
certain number of flights regardless of flight time creates an 
undue economic burden on persons using the airplane tow method.) 


Rath, FBT ncn Effective November 28, 1947 


Amend section 43.52, Flight area limitations to read: 

43.52 Flight area limitations. A student shall not pilot 
an aircraft outside a local flying area designated by his flight 
instructor until: 

(a) he has had at least 10 solo flight hours, or if enrolled in 
and receiving flying instruction from an approved air agency, he 
is deemed competent by such agency, and 

(b) his student pilot certificate has been appropriately en- 
dorsed by a flight instructor. 

(The above amendment makes it possible for approved flight 
schools to permit students to fly outside the local practice area 
without the required 10 hours solo when the school believes the 
student is competent to do so.) 


Amdt. 41-13_______.-__- Effective September 26, 1947 


The effective date of CAR amendment 41-9 is extended from 
September 26, 1947, to January 1, 1948. 


| ae Effective September 26, 1947 


The effective date of CAR amendment 61-8 is extended from 
September 26, 1947, to January 1, 1948. 

(The above amendment 41-13 and 61-12 postpone until January 
1, 1948, the deletion of the word ‘appreciable’ from the take-off 
limitations of transport planes which will require air carriers to 
take into account any gradient in computing loads. The air carriers 
de not have the runway data for all airports needed to comply with 
the new requirement, the Board said. The extra 3 months will 
give air carriers time to obtain this data.) 


Special Reg. 399_________ Effective February 15, 1948 


“Aircraft operated in scheduled air carrier service carrying 
passengers during the hours of darkness or under instrument flight 
rule conditions shall be equipped with an absolute terrain prox- 
imity indicator, of a type approved by the Administrator, which 
will warn the pilot of the altitude of the aircraft above the 
terrain at altitudes of 2,000 feet, 1,000 feet, and any predetermined 
altitude between 300 and 500 feet inclusive. 

“This Special Civil Air Regulation shall terminate February 15, 
1950.”" 


Airline Orders 


E-800 permits the Postmaster General to intervene in the North 
Central case. (Sept. 17) 

E-801 denies petition of Dallas Chamber of Commerce to in- 
tervene in the Arizona-New Mexico case. (Sept. 17) 

E-802 consolidates the applications of 17 additional companies 
in the Freight Forwarder case. (Sept. 17) 

E-803 dismisses Delta Air Lines’ route applications (docket 974) 
at the request of the airline. (Sept. 18) 

E-804 approves agreements 403-A2, 403-A4, 403-A5 and 403-—A6 
between All American Aviation and 17 other air carrier members 
of the Air Traffic Conference of America. (Sept. 18) 

E-805 approves agreement 403-A7 between All American Avia- 
tion and 21 other air carriers. (Sept. 18) 

E-806 approves agreement between Colonial Airlines and TACA, 
S. A., relating to interline ticketing. (Sept. 18) 

E-807 allows John Joseph Lux to hold positions of director and 
president of both Empire Air Lines and Nez Perce Railroad Co. 
(Sept. 18) 

E-808 denies petitions of Chicago and Southern and Braniff for 
reconsideration of requirement that Chicago and Southern stop 
at Memphis, and Braniff at Dallas on Chicago-Houston flights. 
(Sept. 18) 

E-809 allows Skyways International Trading & Transport Co., 
to make one flight about September 11-14 carrying passengers from 
Santiago, Chile, to Miami, Fla. The company said that mechani- 
cal difficulties made it impossible to complete the flight by Sep- 
tember 10, the last date nonscheduled carriers are allowed to 
carry passengers in foreign transportation. (Sept. 10) 

E-810 permits Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines to make two 
of the six passenger-carrying trips requested after September 10 
between New York and Europe. The trips will provide return 
transportation for 42 persons who bought round-trip tickets from 
the company before June 10, the date the new economic regula- 
tions went into effect for nonscheduled carriers. After that the 
company was duty-bound not to sell such tickets, the Board said. 
(Sept. 10) 

E-811 denies request of Seaboard Air Transport for leave 
to file a petition for reopening the Southeastern States case. 
(Sept. 18) 
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E-812 denies Colonial’s motion for consolidation of three route 
applications with the “‘Skycruise’’ case. (Sept. 18) 

E-813 permits Braniff, Chicago and Southern, Eastern, National, 
New Orleans, and the New Orleans Association of Commerce to 
intervene in Pan American’s application for changes in Latin Ameri- 
can service. (Sept. 19) 

E-814 approves Western’s application for a $4,500,000 loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. (Sept. 23) 

E-815 grants a foreign air carrier permit to China National 
Aviation Corp. for air service between Shanghai, China, and San 
Francisco, via Honolulu-—issued with opinion. (Sept. 5) 

E-816 refuses to extend to Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines and 
Transocean Airlines an additional 6-month period after Sep- 
tember 10 in which they may provide international passenger 
service as irregular carriers. (Sept. 23) 

E-817 approves certain resolutions relating to rates of the sixth 
meeting of the IATA North Atlantic Traffic Conference. (Sept. 24) 

E-818 allows Pioneer Air Lines to suspend service at Lamesa, 
Tex., until necessary improvements have been made in the Lamesa 
Municipal Airport. (Sept. 24) 

E-819 allows Northwest Airlines to begin nonstop service be- 
tween Madison and Eau Claire, Wis., on September 22. (Sept. 24) 

E-820 denies Chicago and Southern’s motion for postponement 
of hearing on parts of Latin American Route Consolidation case 
until decision on investigation of carrier's Caribbean route. 
(Sept. 24) 

E-821 permits Peruvian International Airways to begin service 
immediately to New York City, Washington D. C. and Balboa 
through use of LaGuardia Airport, Washington National Airport 
and Tocumen Airport. (Sept. 25) 

E-822 permits Quincy, Fla., to 
Service to Florida case. (Sept. 25) 

E-823 allows Delta Air Lines, Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, 
Braniff Airways and Northwest Airlines to intervene in the ‘‘Sky- 
cruise’ case. (Sept. 25) 

E-824 permits Pan American, Eastern, New Orleans and New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, Ichabod T. Williams & Son, 
Weis-Fricker Mahogany Co., Freiberg Mahogany Co., and Belize 
Supply Co., to intervene in the TACA, S. A., proceeding involving 
renewal and amendment of its foreign air carrier permits. Denies 
TACA’s request for a declaratory order. (Sept. 24) 

E-825 dismisses freight forwarder application of International 
Pacific Coast Corporation for want of prosecution. (Sept. 25) 

E-826 dismisses freight forwarder application of United States 
Aviation Corp. for want of prosecution. (Sept. 25) 

E-827 dismisses applications of Bessie Memberg dba Jetsonic 
Airlanes for freight forwarder service. (Sept. 25) 

E-828 through E-833 propose to increase the 35-cent per plane 
mile mail rate previously set for six feeder lines. The proposed 
rate for each of the carriers is 60 cents a plane mile for the first 
6 months of operation, with a 5-cent decrease in pay for each suc- 
ceeding 3-month period until the 35-cent level is reached again. 
The feeder lines affected by the show cause orders are Challenger 
Airlines; Empire Air Lines; Florida Airways; Monarch Air Lines; 
Southwest Airways Co.; and West Coast Airlines. (Sept. 26) 

E-834 permits the Postmaster General to intervene in the pro- 
ceeding involving amendment to Pan American’s Latin American 
routes. (Sept. 26) 

E-835 permits Tulsa, Okla.; Oklahoma City; and the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce to intervene in the Continental Air 
Lines proceeding. (Sept. 29) 

E-836 consolidates into one proceeding applications of Pan 
American for consolidations and extensions to Latin American 
routes (docket 2811); Pan Am’s proposed substitution of Cama- 
guey, Cuba, for Cienfuegos, Cuba, on Miami-Balboa route (docket 
2977); and Chicago and Southern’s proposal to substitute Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, for Camaguey (docket 2684). Severs the remainder 
of Chicago and Southern’s proposals from docket 2684 and assigns 
them to docket 3153. (Sept. 30) 

E-837 denies request of Skyways International Trading & Trans- 
port Co., for permission to make a passenger-carrying round-trip 
from Miami to Santiago on Sept. 25-Oct. 1. (Sept. 25) 

E-838 allows TWA to begin service to Fresno, Calif., on October 
1 through use of Hammer Field. (Sept. 30) 

E-839 allows United to begin service to Fresno, Calif., on Oc- 
tober 1 through use of Hammer Field. (Sept. 30) 

E-840 permits Lake Wales, Fla., to intervene in the Additional 
Service to Florida case. (Sept. 30) 

E-841 dismisses freight forwarder application of Consolidated 
Air Sales Co., for want of prosecution. (Oct. 1) 

E-842 permits Catalina Air Transport to intervene in the Addi- 
tional California-Nevada Service case. (Oct. 

E-843 orders automatic suspension of the letters of registration 
of each of 65 noncertificated irregular air carriers who failed to 
file their tariff rates and operations reports with the CAB by 
October 17. (Oct. 2) 

E-844 dismisses “‘cease and desist’? proceedings against Inter- 
continental Air Transport Co. for engaging in scheduled opera- 
itons, since this carrier is now involved in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. (Oct. 2) , 

E-845 amends foreign air carrier permit of TACA, S. A., to 
include Belize. British Honduras, on its San Salvador-Miami 
route—issued with opinion. (Aug. 11) 

E-846 issues temporary 3-year certificate to Wisconsin Central 
Airlines for feeder service in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan. 
(Oct. 3) 

E-847 grants Wisconsin Central exemption from terms of its 
certificate to allow the carrier to engage in service (a) between 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., and Wausau, Wis., via Eau Claire. 
Wis.: and (b) between Clintonville and Oshkgsh, Wis. (Oct. 3) 

E-848 proposes a mail rate of 95 cents a plane mile for Braniff’s 
Latin American service, to be paid on a base mileage of 3,185 
miles without reference to base poundage. (Oct. 3) 

E-849 approves resolutions V and VII of the second annual 
general meeting of the International Air Transport Association. 
(Oct. 2) 

E-850 allows Thomas E. Robinson and Josenh H. Rosenkranz to 
hold positions in both Empire Air Lines and Intermountain Sky- 
wavs. (Oct. 8) 

E-851 denies applications of Resort Airlines, Edward W. Tabor 
and American Air Export and Import Co., for exemption allow- 
ing scheduled foreign air transvortation, principally all-expense 
ir tours from United States points with sight-seeing stops in the 
Caribbean area. (Oct. 3) 

E-852 and E-853 order investigation of the cargo tariffs filed by 
3 airlines and 10 air cargo carriers. (Oct. 2) 


intervene in the Additional 


E-854 dismisses upon request of National Airlines, reopening 
granted for part of its mail rate proceeding. (Oct. 3) 

E-855 permits China National Aviation Corp., to begin services 
to Honolulu and San Francisco on October 6 through use of Hono- 
lulu International Airport and Mills Field. (Oct. 3) 

£-856 allows W. A. Patterson to hold positions of director and 
president of United Air Lines, and director of Western Union 
Telegraph Co. (Oct. 3) 

E-857 denies Eastern’s motion to consolidate its application for 
service to points in Florida and adjacent states with those of 
Florida Airways and Florida Air Lines in the Additional Service 
to Florida case. (Oct. 6) 

E-858 permits Titusville, Fla., and the Orlando Chamber 
of Commerce to intervene in the Additional Service to Florida 
case. (Oct. 6) 

E-859 dismisses Pan American's petition for a review of orders 
of the Postmaster General requiring mail service to Moses Point 
and Galena, Alaska, at the carrier’s request and denies severance 
application. (Oct. 3) 

E-860 extends Pennsylvania-Central’s route 14 from Milwaukee 
to Minneapolis-St. Paul, subject to the restriction that the Twin 
Cities shall be served only on flights originating or terminating at 
Detroit or points east; denies applications of PCA and American 
in all other respects—issued with supplemental opinion in North 
Central case. (Sept. 30) 

E-861 extends Northwest's route 3 from Detroit to Washington, 
D. C., via Cleveland and Pittsburgh, subject to the condition that 
the carrier confine its service east of Milwaukee to flights originat- 
ing at the Twin Cities or points west and ending them at Wash- 
ington, or vice versa; adds Toledo to PCA’s route 14; and re- 
moves the restriction preventing United from serving Detroit and 
Cleveland on the same flight—issued with opinion. (Sept. 30) 

E-862 denies applications in the Middle Atlantic Area case for 
Pittsburgh service filed by TWA, United and Eastern—issued with 
opinion. (Sept. 30) 

E-863 terminates Pan American’s temporary permit for wartime 
service between New York City and Lisbon, Portugal, and issues 
new certificate to reflect the change. (Oct. 7) 

E-864 denies request of Skyways International Trading & Trans- 
port Co., for an exemption allowing it foreign transportation of 
persons for 6 months after September 10, the date this restriction 
went into effect for irregular carriers. (Oct. 8) 

E-865 consolidates applications of Lawton, Okla., and Conti- 
nental Air Lines for scheduled air transportation to and from 
Lawton and Fort Sill into a single proceeding. (Oct. 9) 

E-866 dismisses application of Florida Air Lines from the Addi- 
tional Service to Florida case at the request of the carrier. 
(Oct. 9) 

E-867 extends Pan American’s South Pacific route from Sydney 
to the new terminal point Melbourne, Australia—issued with 
opinion. (Sept. 18) 

E-868 dismisses route application of Carolina Airways at request 
of applicant. (Oct. 10) 

E-869 extends Chicago and Southern’s route from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Kansas City, Mo., through Springfield, Mo.—issued with 
opinion. (Sept. 30) 

E-870 consolidates Birmingham-Columbus-Atlanta segment of 
Eastern’s route 5 with route 10—issued with supplemental opinion, 
(Sept. 30) 

E-871 grants Trans-Texas Airways’ request for temporary sus- 
pension of service at Bay City, Freeport, Stephensville, Coleman, 
Fort Stockton, Lufkin, Corsicana, and McCamey-Sheffield, Tex., 
due to inadequacy of the airports at those places. (Oct. 2) 

E-872 denies exemption to Trans-Pacific Airlines which would 
permit scheduled transportation of persons in Hawaii until Board 
decision in docket 2390. (Oct. 10) 

E-873 awards additional service to PCA, Eastern, and Piedmont 
Aviation in Southeastern area; grants petition of State Airlines for 
reargument and reconsideration—issued with supplemental opinion. 
(Oct. 13) 

E-874 classifies Hawaiian Air Transport Service as an irregular 
carrier using small aircraft. (Oct. 10) 

E-875 permit Kansas City and C of C of Monroe-West Monroe, 
La., to intervene in the Mid-Continent Airlines proceeding (docket 
1956). (Oct. 14) 

E-876 proposes a 60 cents a ton mile mail rate for PCA based 
on a theoretical poundage starting at 700 pounds from March 1, 
1947, through March 31, 1948, and decreases to 250 pounds after 
October 1, 1948. (Oct. 14) 


Airman Orders 


S-110 terminates revocation period ordered in an initial de- 
cision for William H. Wisner after considering new evidence pre- 
sented by the defendant. The Board finds that Wisner was entitled 
to a private rating at the time he was charged with violating the 
CAR’s. (Sept. 24) 

S-111 amends trial 
Edwin S. Alexander, commercial pilot, by ordering a 60-day sus- 
pension. The Board finds that he flew at about 300 feet over 
Queens Village, Long Island (Sept. 25) 

S-112 reaffirms 6-month penalty ordered by trial examiner for 
David G. Payne, private pilot, but changes revocation to suspen- 
sion. (Sept. 25) ‘ 

S-113 denies request of Oswald O. Warwick, 22, for a waiver of 
the age requirements for an aircraft dispatcher’s certificate. Sec- 
tion 27.10 requires that the holder of such certificate be at least 
23 years old. (Oct. 2) ; 

S-114 upholds examiner’s order revoking private certificate of 
John F. Utter for 1 year. The Board found that while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor he flew over Payson, Ariz., at an 
approximate altitude of 100 feet and crashed. He carried a pas- 
senger. (Oct. 8) f 

S-115 sustains initial decision dismissing complaint against 
Edward L. Dunnavent. (Oct. 8) 

S-116 sustains initial decision dismissing complaint against Elmer 
C. Lathrom, private pilot, upon finding that the charges are 
not proved by the evidence. (Oct. 10) 

SD-408 revokes student certificate of Richard E. Strickland 
because he carried a passenger. (August 14) 

SD-409 revokes student certificate of James D. Williams for 
low flying over a congested area in the vicinity of West Greenville, 
S. C. (August 13) 

SD-410 revokes private certificate of John T. Alexander for low 
flying over a congested area of Arabi, Ga. (August 10) 


*s order dismissing complaint against 
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suspends for 5 


SD-411 months, student certificate of W. J. 
Nunnery, Jr., for low flying over Chickasaw Gardens, a residential 
Tenn. (July 29) 
student certificate of Hubert 
vicinity of Winterville, Ga. 


and congested section of Memphis, 

SD-412 suspends for 6 months, 
Smith, Jr., for low flying in the 
(August 8) 

SD-413 revokes student certificate of Gaylord M. Saxton because 
he piloted an aircraft when neither a registration nor an air- 
certificate had been issued for the craft. Saxton 
piloted the aircraft in a careless and reckless manner so as to 
endanger the life and property of another in that in effecting a 
collided with other aircraft parked on the airport. 


worthiness 


landing he 
(August 14) 

SD-414 suspends for 6 months, commercial certificate of Wm. 
E. C. Kennedy, Jr., for low flying near Newton, Kans. (August 13) 

SD-415 suspends for 6 months, private certificate of Loren V. 
Wilson for low flying over congested areas of North Kansas City, 
Mo. (August 8) 

SD-416 revokes student certificate of Wm. R. Brinton for carry- 
ing a passenger. (August 21) 

SD-417 revokes student certificate of Louis J. 
ing a passenger. (August 21) 

SD-418 revokes student certificate of Howard Johnson for low 
flying and for performing aerobatics over a area of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (August 15) 

SD-419 suspends for 60 days, commercial certificate of Richard 
Kik, Jr., for piloting an aircraft in a careless and reckless manner 
so as to endanger the life and property of another, in that he 
took off from Springfield, Ill., en route to South Bend, Ind., when 
he did not properly plan the flight so that it could be made 
during daylight flight operations and, as a result, elected to land 
at Chicago Municipal Airport, Chicago, Ill., during the hours of 
darkness when he did not have position lights. (July 21) 

SD-420 suspends for 60 days, commercial certificate of John S. 
Elder for piloting an aircraft in a careless and reckless manner 
so as to endanger the life and property of another, in that he took 
off from Springfield, Ill., en route to South Bend, Ind., without 
properly planning the flight so that it could be made during day- 
light flying operations and thereafter was forced to land at the 
Chicago Municipal Airport during the hours of darkness without 
position lights. (July 21) 

SD-421 suspends for 6 months, private certificate of Wm. H. 
White because he performed aerobatic maneuvers, while carrying 
a passenger, when neither he nor the passenger were equipped 
with approved-type ‘chutes. (August 6) 

SD-422 revokes student certificate of Robert M. Gulley because 
he piloted an aircraft in solo flight when his student certificate 
had not been endorsed by a certificated flight instructor for solo 
flight. Gulley also engaged in low flying near Sugar Valley, Ohio. 
(August 19) 

SD-423 suspends for 90 days, commercial certificate of Arthur 
M. Weiss for low flying over a congested area of Nashville, Tenn. 
(July 31) 

SD-424 suspends for 6 months, private certificate of Charles F. 
Whitener for low flying over a residential section of Ninety-Six, 
S. C. (August 20) 

SD-425 suspends for 6 months, private certificate of Louie E. 
Jackson for low flying and for performing aerobatic maneuvers 
over a congested area in or near the vicinity of Roberts Field, 
Birmingham, Ala. (August 29) 

SD-426 suspends for 30 days, pilot certificate of George P. 
Watson. While the holder of a student certificate, Watson piloted 
an aircraft outside and beyond the local flying area designated 
by his flight instructor when he had not passed a written exam on 
the required provisions of Parts 43 and 60 of the Regulations and 
his certificate was not properly endorsed by his flight instructor. 
(August 15) 

SD-427 revokes commercial certificate with multi-engine rating 
of Richard E. Mulhern because he performed aerobatic maneuvers 
consisting of a dive to as low as 50 feet followed by a steep pull-up 
over an persons. Also, Mulhern piloted 
single-engine aircraft, carrying a passenger, when he did not hold 
a single-engine rating. (August 21) 

SD-428 revokes private certificate of Harold L. Morton for low 
(August 21) 

SD-429 suspends for 6 months, private certificate of Arnold C. 
Young for low flying over a congested area of Memphis, Tenn. 
(August 21) 

SD-430 revokes commercial certificate of Jack D. Wylder for 
low flying. Wylder also piloted an aircraft over a congested area 
in Peoria, Il., in an attempt to make a landing at the Municipal 
Airport in instrument weather conditions at an altitude of less 
than 1,000 feet. (July 14) 

SD-431 suspends for 6 months, private certificate of Raymond 
C. Houchin for low flying in the vicinity of Blytheville, Ark. 
(July 1) 

SD-432 dismisses Administrator’s complaint re Wm. O. McCaslin, 
the holder of a private certificate. (July 15) 

SD-433 suspends for 30 days, private certificate of Thomas P, 
Donnelly for low flying over the downtown business district of 
Rock Island, Ill. (July 16) 

SD-434 suspends for 6 months, commercial certificate of Stanley 
A. Nelson for low flying, while carrying two passengers, over a 
congested residential area of the City of La Crosse, Wis. (July 18) 

SD-435 revokes student certificate of Jesse N. Wilson, Jr., for 
carrying a passenger. (August 26) 

SD-436 revokes student certifyate of Willard 
aerobatic flying over a area of 
(August 26) 

SD-437 revokes student certificate of Robert McRoberts for low 
flying over a farm near Schlosser Field, Durand, Wis. (August 26) 

SD-438 revokes student certificate of Charles J. Hutchins be- 
cause he carried a passenger. (August 26) 

SD-439 suspends for 30 days, commercial certificate of Joseph 
H. Hames, Jr., for intentionally flying an aircraft in aerobatic 
flight while carrying a without having equipped his 
passenger with an approved-type ‘chute. (August 26) 

SD-440 revokes private certificate of James E. Ingram for giving 
flight instruction for a consideration when he did not hold an 
instructor’s rating. (August 8) 

SO-441 suspends for 3 months, private certificate of John Colucci 
for piloting an aircraft in a careless and reckless manner so as to 
endanger the life and property of another. (August 11) 

SD-442 terminates proceedings re a complaint filed by the Ad- 
ministrator with respect to the commercial certificate held by 


Frank C. Denton. (July 30) 


Postai for carry 


congested 


open-air assembly of 


aerobatic flying over an open-air assembly of persons. 


Miller for low, 


congested Somerset, Mass. 


passenger 
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SD-443 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of Clarence 
C. Parrish for low flying in the vicinity of Arlington, Va. (August 
29) 

SD-444 revokes private certificate of Charles V. Shreve for low 
flying over a congested area of St. Louis, Mo. (August 27 

SD-445 suspends for 30 days, private certificate of Earl Evans 
authorization issued by the Administrator ap- 
proving a flight from Municipal Airport, Des Moines, lowa, to 
Geneseo, Lll., was not carried in the craft at all times during the 
flight. (August 28) 

SD-446 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of Norman E. 
Gresham for low flying over a congested area of Parkville, Mo. 
(August 27) 

SD-447 revokes student certificate of Orval L. Sowder for carry- 
ing a passenger. (August 28) 

SD-448 suspends for 9 months, student certificate of Lee A. 
Wert for low flying over Spring Glen, Pa. (August 27) 

SD-449 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of Calvin F. 
Caves because he piloted an aircraft outside and beyond the local 
flying area designated by his flight instructor when he had not 
completed 10 solo hours of flying time and had not passed a written 
exam on the required provisions of Parts 43 and 60 of the Regu- 
lations. (August 28) 

SD-450 revokes student certificate of James R. Avery for carry- 
ing a passenger and low flying. While flying at about 100 feet over 
Little River and Marston, Mo., he struck a power line spanning the 
river, thus destroying property on the surface. Pilot competency 
of the passenger (Avery stated he had 2,000 hours flight time) does 
not excuse the action of a student pilot in carrying a passenger, 
the examiner maintained. Avery, and not his passenger, was re- 
sponsible for the flight. (Sept. 3) 

SD-451 revokes commercial certificate of Shelby Pool. While 
carrying a passenger he flew at a low altitude over Madisonville, 
Ky., and dived to roof-top height. On the fourth dive the plane 
injuring both occupants. (Sept. 3) 

SD-452 suspends for 90 days, commercial certificate of Charles 
R. Meyer for flying at less than 1,000 feet over Kansas City, Mo., 
(Sept. 3) 


because spec ial 


crashed, 


and careless operation over a congested area. 

SD-453 suspends for 60 days, private certificate of Edwin J. 
Quick. He got out of his plane to make adjustments when it was 
parked at the Chicago Municipal Airport, leaving the engine run- 
ning and without anyone at the controls. The engine accelerated, 
rolled up over the wheel chocks and taxied into another plane. 
rhe pilot should have cut the ignition before getting out ef the 
plane, the examiner pointed out. To leave the engine running 
without a pilot in the cockpit was careless and negligent. (Sept. 3) 

SD-454 revokes student certificate of Charles G. Hubbard for 
flying outside the local practice area without his instructor’s per- 
mission; breaking the altitude rules and performing aerobatics 
over a suburb of Denver, lo.; and piloting an aircraft while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. The defendant was 
fined $100 and costs before a local court for operating an aircraft 
in a careless manner and for creating a disturbance during this 
flight. (Sept. 4) 

SD-455 suspends for 60 days, student pilot certificate of Wal- 
lace Nowak. He made a cross-country flight from Grand Rapids 
to Big Rapids, Mich., a distance of about 50 miles from his prac- 
tice area without his instructor’s permission. He also attempted 
to land the wheel-equipped plane in deep snow at the Big Rapids 
Airport, posted as closed, and overturned and damaged the plane. 
(Sept. 4) 

SD-456 suspends for 90 days, student certificate of Gerald C. 
Wilson for flying at 600 to 650 feet over property of the Thomp- 
son Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. He stated he was circling the 
parking lot of the plant to see if a friend’s car was still there, 
and in doing so lost considerable altitude. In the event of pilot 
error or engine or mechanical failure the aircraft could not have 
been landed without danger to others, the examiner pointed out. 
(Sept. 4) 

SD-457 suspends for 6 months, commercial certificate of Harry 
W. Grant. While on a flight near Mendota, Ill., he buzzed a 
friend’s house, glided toward farm buildings with power off to 
within 150 feet of the ground and lost control of the plane which 
crashed into a tool shed. (Sept. 6) 

SD-458 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of Arthur F. 
Treppler. He piloted an aircraft near St. Louis, Mo., without 
being endorsed for that type, class and model; and flew in a 
careless, reckless manner by executing four dives to an altitude 
of 150 to 200 feet over dwelling houses. (Sept. 6) 

SD-459 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of Roger R. 
Trapp. He flew over a farm residence near Taylorville, Ill., at 
an altitude of 300 to 400 feet, circled, cut his motor, went into a 
glide, pulled up for about 75 feet and then crashed in a cornfield. 
The exeminer stated that although the aircraft struck in an open 
field, it nevertheless created a hazard to persons or property on 
the surface since Trapp flew at an altitude of less than 500 feet 
over farm buildings. (Sept. 6) 

SD-460 suspends for 60 days, commercial certificate of Oscar 
R. Fladmark for flying at less than 500 feet on a trip from La Fay- 
ette, Ind., to Laurens, Iowa. During the flight he struck a high 
tension wire, thus damaging the property of another. (Sept. 9) 

SD—161 revokes certificate of Frederick H. Keeler for low flying 
and careless, reckless operation. He repeatedly executed steep 
turns and dives to a low altitude over a group of houses north- 
west of Chillicothe, Ohio, and at the conclusion of one of these 
dives struck a power line while flying at an altitude barely above 
ground level. (Sept. 10) 

SD-462 suspends for 20 days, commercial certificate of Jeremiah 
J. O'Mahony for piloting a plane at Sheridan, Wyo., after the 
hours of darkness without position lights, and taxiing an un- 
lighted plane within the useable portion of the airport. (Sept. 9) 

SD-463 suspends for 3 months. commercial certificate of Trell O. 
Berry for low flying over Avon Park, Fla., and careless operation. 
(Sept. 2) 

SD-464 dismisses complaint against Frank L. Goodale, holder 
of a commercial certificate with instrument and flight instructor 
ratings. (Sept. 3) 

SD-465, SD-466 and SD-467 suspend for 90 days, the certifi- 
eates of Oren H. Davis, private pilot; Obie M. Clark, private 
pilot; and Louis R. Pettus, commercial pilot. All three pilots 
operated planes in instrument weather when they did not hold 
instrument ratings; and entered the control area at Owens Field, 
Columbia, S. C., when the weather was below visibility and ceil- 
ing minimums. (Aug. 6) 








SD-468 suspends for 90 days, student certificate of Forrest E. 
Fischer. The examiner found that Fischer executed aerobatics 
near Cranesville, Pa., at an altitude insufficient to permit safe 
recovery, but that, except for the rented plane, he did not en- 
danger lives or property of other. Fischer stated that he was 
trying out maneuvers over a field he was considering for use as 
a private airstrip. (Sept. 16) 

SD-469 revokes student certificate of Terry D. Taylor. In a 
flight from Alexandria to Arlington, Va., he left his local prac- 
tice area without permission, and flew low and “‘stunted’’ over 
the North Arlington High School at the time school was being 
dismissed. (Sept. 11) 

SD-470 revokes commercial certificate of Bert C. Snow for 
flying at approximately 150 feet over houses in Fort Worth, Tex., 
and performing aerobatics over a congested area, consisting of 
power dives, followed by steep pull-ups and steep turns. (Sept. 12) 

SD-471 revokes commercial certificate of Robert G. Bensing for 
carrying a passenger on a flight near Wabaunsee, Kans., when 
he had not met the recent experience requirements for take-offs 
and landings; and for performing aerobatics when his passenger 
did not have a parachute. During maneuvers the wing separated 
from the plane and a crash resulted. The defendant parachuted 
to safety, but his passenger was fatally injured. (Sept. 2) 

SD-472 suspends for 6 months, commercial certificate of Fred- 
erick J. Beer for low flying and performing aerobatic maneuvers 
over Yuba City, Calif. (July 16) 

SD-473 revokes commercial certificate of Gordon M. Reese. In 
flights at Banbera, Tex., and Lancaster, Pa., he broke the alti- 
tude rules for flights over congested areas and performed aero- 
batics over the towns. He also carried passengers on aerobatic 
flights without parachutes. At Banbera he did not have the re- 
quired medical certificate in his possession. (Sept. 10) 

SD-474 suspends for 90 days, the A&E mechanic certificate of 
Howard H. Sorensen for inspecting and certifying a plane as 
airworthy when it was not in an airworthy condition. (Sept. 17) 

SD-475 suspends for 4 months, student certificate of Ralph O. 
Douglas. During an unauthorized flight outside his practice area 
he piloted his plane at an altitude of about 600 feet over Water- 
loo, lowa, making about six flights at this altitude in the vicinity 
of his parents’ home. (Aug. 13) 

SD-476 suspends for 6 months, private certificate of Oscar R. 
Baggett. As a student pilot he flew over a settled area at San 
Diego, Calif., at an altitude of about 300 feet. (July 31) 

SD-477 dismisses complaint against Peter J. Cusintine, Jr., upon 
finding that he does not hold an airman certificate. (Sept. 4) 

SD-478 suspends private certificate of Stephen P. Kerstetter 
for 6 months for careless, reckless operation which endangered 
the lives and property of others. He circled his father’s home 
three times at a low altitude while talking to someone on the 
ground. (Sept. 19) 

SD-479 revokes student certificate of William G. Mowad for 
carrying a passenger on flights from El Paso, Tex., to Berino, N. 
Mex., and from Berino, to Anthony, N. Mex. On the latter 
flight he flew within 25 feet of a residence and upon approach for 
a landing crashed into a fence. (Sept. 18) 

SD-480 suspends for nine months, student certificate of Hous- 
ton M. Morgan for flying at about 100 feet over high school build- 
ings at Shreveport, La., and performing aerobatics on the flight. 
Morgan stated that this type of flight was unnecessary and he 
had no excuse to offer for making it. He stated further: “I realize 
my mistake. I did it on the spur of the moment and did not 
understand then what I had done. I do now and after a great 
deal of thought I see that the regulations are not only for the 
other person’s good, but mine also.”’ (Sept. 18) 

SD-481 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of Leon A. 
Langford. He circled his father’s home near Littlefield, Tex., 
at an altitude so low that the wing of the plane struck a power 
line, causing the plane to crash.’ (Sept. 18) 

SD-482 suspends for 30 days, flight instructor rating of John 
M. Tarrh for soloing a student who did not hold a valid pilot 
certificate and had not been found competent to make the flight. 
While flying low over a house, the student crashed, damaging the 
defendant’s plane. (Sept. 20) 

SD-483 suspends for 60 days, commercial certificate of Bruce 
F. Bartholomew for carrying a passenger in a single-engine air- 
craft when he held a multi-engine land rating. (Sept. 20) 

SD-484 suspends for 6 months, private certificate of Henry L. 
McLain. The examiner found that McLain was responsible for 
continuing flight near Goodview, Va., for about a mile or more 
at 50 feet above the ground after his plane had struck a tree, 
and thus was guilty of low flight which endangered his passenger 
and property on the ground. The flight continued until the plane 
struck another tree, just missed a barn, and crashed. (Sept. 19) 

SD-485 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of Richard 
D. Collins for flying so low over Fresno, Calif., that the aircraft 
landing gear almost came in contact with a power line. (Sept. 9) 

SD-486 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of Gordon 
V. Packham. On an unauthorized flight over a ranch near Palm- 
dale, Calif., he flew at such a low altitude over an occupied 
dwelling that the plane cleared electric light wires by only about 
15 feet. The low flight ended in a stall and crash near the dwell- 
ing. (Sept. 9) 

SD-487 suspends for 6 months, commercial certificate of Jack 
M. Cudlip for flying at an altitude as low as 40 feet over the 
Cornell University campus at Ithaca, N. Y. (Sept. 20) 

SD-488 terminates proceedings against Charles M. Fischer, com- 
mercial pilot. (Sept. 5) 

SD-489 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of Tom 
Murdock for carrying as passengers his wife and child in a flight 
at Phoenix, Ariz. The defendant had logged 40 solo hours and 
was ready to take the final check for a private certificate. 
(Aug. 19) 

SD-490 revokes student certificate of Scottie E. Monroe for 
carrying a passenger and also for flying in instrument weather 
without an instrument rating at Compton, Calif. Shortly after 
take-off Monroe flew into a heavy fog and on attempting a forced 
landing, stalled the aircraft and crashed to the ground. He was 
charged with careless, reckless operation for undertaking a flight 
when he knew or had reason to believe that he could not complete 
the flight under contact flight rules. (Aug. 29) 

SD-491 suspends for 6 months, private certificate of Lucien L. 
Cypher for flying over Wauconda, IIll., and a nearby beach and 
lake at tree top level, and operating the plane in such a manner 
that he caused it to stall and crash. (Sept. 23) 


(See Airman Orders, next page) 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained from the 
CAA Office of Aviation Information. CAB releases 
are obtainable from the Public Information Section 
of the Board. Both offices are located in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Administration 


Air Films Becoming More Popular, CAA Reports. 
(Oct 

Most Private Flying Instructional, in 
Study Shows. (Oct. 11) 

CAA Will Operate Arcata Test Field. (Oct. 14) 

New Instructions Methods Would Help Flying, Ad- 
visors Say. 

2000 Firms Now Engaged in Nonscheduled Opera- 


1946 CAA 


tions. (Oct. 13) 
Flight Recorders to be Installed in Scheduled 
Planes. (Oct. 18) 


(Oct. 18) 
CAA Personal Flying 
Aviation meeting Portland, 


U. S.-Orient Air Travel Simplified. 

Address by J. H. Geisse, 
Consultant, at Northwest 
Oreg., on Sept. 30. 

Address by T. P. Wright, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics on “The National Airport Plan,” before 
the National Assoc. of State Aviation Officials, Fort 
Worth, Tex., on Oct. 27. 


Board 


TACA’s Foreign Permit Amended. (Oct. 1) 

Failure to File Tariffs Brings Suspension Order for 
Irregular Air Carriers. (Oct 3) 

CAB Issues Airline Traffic Survey for September 
1946. (Oct. 3) 

Detroit-Washington Service. 

Trunkline Pittsburgh Service. 

PCA Granted Twin Cities Service. (Oct 10) 

Eastern Air Lines Routes Consolidated. (Oct 10) 

Kansas City-Memphis Route Awarded Chicago and 
Southern. (Oct 10) 

TWA Extended to Melbourne, Australia. (Oct 10) 

Three Carriers Given Additional Service in South- 
eastern States. (Oct. 13) 

CAB Proposes Higher Mail Rates for Trans-Atlantic 
Carriers. (Oct. 17) 

CAB Disapproves Agreement Between Pan Ameri- 
can and United States Lines. (Oct. 21) 

Flying Permit of American International Airways 
Suspended. (Oct. 17) 

CAB Suspends Letter of Registration of 42 Irregular 
Carriers. (Oct. 23) 


(Oct. 10) 
(Oct 10) 





Airman Orders 
(Continued from preceding page) 


SD-492 suspends for 30 
R. Chase for performing 
when neither had parachutes. 

SD-493 revokes student certificate of Robert A. Babcock for 
carrying passengers at Long Rapids, Mich. He discharged a 
passenger in a field near the town and picked up the owner of the 
plane. Acting as instructor, he took off with the owner at the 
controls. They struck a tree during the take-off and crashed. 
(Sept. 23) 

SD-494 suspends for 6 months, private certificate of Reuben 
H. Dahl for flying at less than 500 feet near Puyallup, Wash.; 
endangering persons and property on the ground by performing 
sharp dives and steep pull-ups from an altitude of 500 feet to 
less than 100 feet; and for not conforming to the flow of traffic at 
the airport. (Aug. 25) 

SD-495 suspends for 45 days, private certificate of David W. 
Browne. He landed at Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo., without 
observing other traffic, taking collision precautions, and conform- 
ing to traffic flow; operated a plane inside an airport traffic zone 
when visibility was about 1144 miles; flew in a control area and 
airport zone without center or tower clearance; and did not file 
a flight plan. (Aug. 15) 

SD-496 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of Fred W. 
Hicks. He flew a home near Lonoke, Ark., at an altitude 
of about 50 feet, and in attempting to drop a note by parachute, 
lost control of the plane and crashed. (Sept. 24) 

SD-497 suspends for 6 months, commercial certificate of Frank 
L. Gomes. He performed dives, zooms, and wingovers from an 
altitude of about 600 feet to below tree-top level while carrying a 
passenger when neither had parachutes. His medical certificate 
had also expired. (Aug. 3) 

SD-498 suspends for 90 days, commercial certificate of Richard 
W. Curry for not conforming to the flow of traffic at Monroe Air- 
port, Michigan, and careless, reckless operation. While carrying 
a passenger in a rented plane, he flew down-wind at an alti- 


days, commercial certificate of James 
aerobatics while carrying a passenger 
(Aug. 26) 


over 
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1 Certain aircraft may comply with the provisions of this part 
or part 04a. 

2 Special regulations 340 and 340C, 

3 Special regulations 361A. 361C. 

§ Special regulations 385, 390, 397, and 397A. 

5 43-1, 43-3, 43-5 are obsolete 

6 Special regulations 361A, 361C, 385, 390, 397 and 397A. 


Nore: Those parts and manuals for which there is a price are 


obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Remittances should be 
by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent. Cur- 
rency is sent at sender’s risk. Amendments, Special Regulations 
and free Parts are obtained from the Publications Section, Civi 
Aeronautics Board, Washington 25, D. C.; free Manuals and 
Regulations of the Administrator from the CAA Office of Avia- 
tion Information, Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





across the runway on which he intended to 
end of the runway 


tude of 25 to 30 feet 
land and made a steep climbing turn at the 
which ended in a crash. (Sept. 23) 

SD-499 suspends for 6 months, private certificate of Clarence 
E. Northan, Jr. As a student pilot he flew over Phoenix, Ariz., 
at altitudes between 250 to 600 feet and performed aerobatics over 
the area. (Aug. 15) 

SD-500 suspends for 30 days, student certificate of Kurt Stein- 
bach. He flew at a 50-foot altitude near an occupied house at 
Tucson, Ariz., struck a wire at a 25-foot altitude and damaged 
the plane. (Aug. 19) 

SD-501 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of George J. 
Sorokin for flying over a thickly settled business and residential 
part of Los Angeles, Calif., at an altitude of from 200 to 300 feet. 
(Aug. 29) 


SD-502 revokes student certificate of John A. Vowinkle for 
carrying a passenger on a flight at Coolidge, Ariz. (Sept. 10) 


Wall for 60 


SD-503 suspends student certificate of Leonard L. 


days. On an unauthorized flight outside his practice area at 
Salinas, Calif., he flew at such a low altitude near a house his 
father was constructing he struck and severed a power line and 
damaged the rented plane. (Sept. 10) 

SD-504 suspends for 6 months, student certificate of James W. 
Simpson. On an unauthorized cross-country flight from Phoenix 
to Tucson, Ariz., which he made without 10 hours solo flight or 
passing the written exam, he executed a simulated forced landing 
at such a low altitude that the landing gear came in contact with 
brush on the surface. While flight below 500 feet over open 
desert country is permissible, the examiner pointed out that a 
pilot may not operate a plane belonging to another at such a low 
altitude as to endanger the plane. (Aug. 14) 

SD-505 revokes student certificate of Vernon Stover for carrying 
a passenger on a flight at Wadsworth, Ohio, and careless, reckless 
operation. After landing in a field, he crashed upon take-off. 
(Sept. 25) 
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AA Regional Men 
Assist in Expansion 
Of Private Flying 


The development and expansion of private 
flying is the job of the eight personal flying 
specialists in the regional offices who represent 
the Civil Administration | in- its 
work of encouraging personal flying for,public 


Aeronautics 


and industry benefit. 

It’s a job that 
ties. The personal flying specialist is advisor, aide, 
public interpreter, information 
and, according to the Non-Scheduled Ad- 
visory Committee, “the most valuable CAA man in 
the field.” 

Makes 
aviation officials, State and 
tion groups, airports, air schools, and other fixed 
and _ individual 


Where there 


covers a multitude of activi- 


organizer, speaker, 


man, 


works with State 


civic clubs, avia- 


Wide Contacts.—He 
local 
base and nonscheduled operators, 
pilots in the interests of private flying. 

are no aviation clubs, he promotes them. 

Groups who want guidance in organizing a flying 
club get help from their personal flying specialist. 
Organizations such as the flying farmers, State aviation 
trades associations, and airport committees are given 
aid in planning meetings and shaping policies. 

Civic clubs call on the personal flying specialist 
for help in planning aviation programs and obtaining 
speakers for talks on aviation topics. He advises 
communities undertaking air marking projects; fur- 
nishes where-to-go information to clubs and pilots 
planning tours; and acts as friend and advisor to the 
individual pilot. 

Friend in Court.—Assisting airport operators to 
unravel knotty problems and serving as a friend in 
court, if need be, is part of many a day’s work for the 
CAA personal flying specialist. Probably a major part 
of his time is spent visiting airports operated for pri- 
vate and nonscheduled flyers, where he assists the 
manager with his problems, clarifies regulations, helps 
plan safety programs and acts as a go-between in the 
case of complaints from the non-flying public. 

Being in the field where the flying is done, the 
personal flying specialist is in a position to see how the 
safety regulations work out in practice and to suggest 
changes. He also reports back to Washington on 
conditions which are interfering with or retarding 
private flying progress. 

In short, the CAA field men go to bat for the private 
flyer in much the same way that the Air Transport 
Association looks after the interests of the airlines, 
and the Aircraft Industries Association helps the 
manufacturers. Along with the Non-Scheduled Ad- 
visory Committee, the field men form the only medium 
for making the grievances of the private pilot known 
and doing battle in his behalf. 

Through a recent arrangement, the personal flying 
specialist now acts as a field man for the Washington 
Office of Aviation Information by distributing CAA 
news releases and other information for print to news- 
papers and magazines. 

Typical Work Sheet.—Typical of the assistance 
given by the eight field men is a recent work log turned 
in by Marshall E. Beeman in the CAA sixth region. 

A few of his activities included making two speeches, 
one at a civic club on “Private Flying for the Many,” 
accomnenied by two aviation films, and the other at a 
confes on “Safety in the Air.” 

In addition to his regular itinerary visits to airports, 
he helped iron out a difficulty over low flying planes 
which had arisen between the Los Angeles Municipal 
Airport and a nearby race track owner by helping 
devise a different flight approach path to the airport. 

At the request of a local flight operator, he met with 
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th a 
Roland Rohlfs 
Region 1 


Frank Trumbaugh 
Region 5 


Marshall E. Beeman 
Region 6 


power company officials whose power lines at the end 
of a private field hampered flight activities, and was 
assured they would be removed. In line with getting 
convenient fields, he lent assistance to three construc- 
tion firms which were planning landing strips as part 
of their housing developments. 

Long-time Pilots.—Officially titled Assistant to 
the Regional Administrator for Personal Flying De- 
velopment and Aviation Information, the eight men 
have been pilots themselves for many years, and are 
also well versed in many other phases of aviation work. 

As an “Early Bird” who soloed before the First 
World War, Roland Rohlfs has helped make aviation 
history. Working as test pilot for the Curtiss Co., 
during that war, he tried out many highly experimental 
planes. In 1918 he broke the seaplane speed record 
with the “Dunkirk Fighter” and in 1919 the world 
altitude, speed and climbing records with the Curtiss 
“Wasp.” He was operations manager of America’s 
first scheduled airline, Aeromarine Airways. Credited 
with flying experience in almost every type of plane, 
sea, land, single and multi-engine, and autogiros, Mr. 
Rohlfs served as autogiro instructor with Pitcairn. 

Harry D. Copeland is another “Early Bird,” having 
soloed in 1911. Like many other pioneer pilots he was 
connected early in his career with the Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service. Later work for Curtiss-Wright and 
Consolidated took him to South America and the 
Orient. In 1936 he came to CAA to help organize and 
supervise the airway traffic control system, having been 
one of the original group who organized the first air- 
way traffic control center under the air carriers. Mr. 
Copeland has been aviation editor for the Boston 
Transcript and Hartford Times. He served in both 
World Wars as pilot and officer. 

Charles E. Cox, Jr., began his aviation career as a 
pilot in World War I. After serving his civil aviation 
apprenticeship as barnstormer, and assistant manager 
of the Curtiss-Wright flying service in Indianapolis, 
he became superintendent of the Indianapolis Munici- 
pal Airport. He came to the CAA in 1935 as the third 
region airport supervisor in the WPA airport program, 


Charles E. Cox, Jr. William M. Berry 
Region 3 Region 4 


at: 


Wiley R. Wright 


Region 7 


Virgil D. Stone 
Region 8 


and later headed the CPT program in the same region. 
Mr. Cox has been associate editor of two magazines, 
and has published a number of magazine articles and 
stories. He served as colonel in World War II. 

Through his various ‘business activities in Cali- 
fornia, Marshall E. Beeman has gained a thorough 
knowledge of the area in which he is flying specialist. 
In 1939 he started his own flying service for pilot 
training, and during the war was engaged in the CAA 
War Training Service Program. 

A CAA veteran, Wiley R. Wright joined the agency 
as an aeronautical inspector when it was the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. He has continued with the CAA 
since that time as inspector, private flying specialist 
and superintendent of Civilian Pilot Training. Mr. 
Wright learned to fly in 1917, serving as aviation 
instructor in World War I with the Army Air Corps. 
He was a colonel in World War II. 

Virgil D. Stone, in charge of promoting personal 
flying in Alaska, has been piloting a plane over that 
territory since 1941 in his work as airport engineer 
and maintenance chief with the CAA Federal Airways. 
He joined the CAA in 1939 as a private flying special- 
ist and later became ground school inspector. Since 
his service as an officer with the Army Engineers and 
as reconnaissance pilot during World War I, he has 
mainly been engaged in airport construction or survey. 

Prior to his appointment to the personal flying post 
in Region 4, William M. Berry was superintendent of 
safety regulation for the CAA in the same region which 
includes his native Texas. He joined the CAA in 
1938 as a junior aeronautical inspector. Mr. Berry 
started flying in 1927. He operated his own flying 
service for several years and was at one time chief 
pilot for Hunter Airways, operating a passenger serv- 
ice between Little Rock, Ark., and Tulsa, Okla. 

Frank Trumbaugh has been flying since 1927. Dur- 
ing the war he was test pilot for the North American 
Aviation Co., where he flew high-performance military 
planes. After the war he )vined the CAA as personal 
flying specialist in the Kansas City region where he 
is well known. 
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